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A look at China 


China has fascinated us for years 
— the old China with its long history, 
civilisation, art and literature and the 
new China with its political changes, 
economic achievements, revolu- 
tionary social system and influence 
in the world. 

From experience we know that 
reading books or magazines can tell 
you just so much in facts and 
figures, but to get a real insight into 
a country you need to go there and 
see it for yourself. Now we’ve been 
and we can certainly recommend 
the journey. 

For us, it was another opportunity 
to throw ourselves open once again 
to the influences of a foreign 
culture, to see the famous scenery, 
meet people and eat lots of delic- 
ious food. For Earth Garden we 
wanted to take a look at how China 
provides the basic human needs — 
food, shelter, transport and educa- 
tion — for its 1,000 million people. 

Time was short, but in three 
packed weeks we travelled around 
China with a group of 24 people, 
mainly Australians. We saw Beijing 
(Peking), Shanghai and Guangzhou 
(Canton), beautiful mountains and 
rivers, temples and palaces, 
communes, free markets, schools, 
theatres, restaurants, shops and 
Friendship Stores. The weather in 
early spring was cold, but the trip 
was wonderful. 

We were also able to obtain a lot 
of useful information about China’s 
methods of self-reliance, agri- 
culture, communes, education and 
forestry to pass on in the pages 
which follow. There is a lot to learn 
from China, so we have augmented 
our personal experiences with a 
China Access section dealing with 
books obtainable here on organic 
recycling, bio-gas, the ‘‘barefoot 
doctors’’, food production, building 
and tools. 

We’re lucky to have Ron Edwards’ 
report and sketches of some of the 
earth building techniques he saw 
during four visits to the People’s 
Republic of China, an extract from 
his forthcoming book Earth Building 
the Chinese Way. 

Even on a packaged tour we found 
we had plenty of freedom and were 
able to walk about the streets 
wherever we liked. Often we were 


surrounded by Chinese people, who 
were just as interested in us as we 
were in them. We met a few English 
speakers, looked and listened and 
began to form our own ideas and 
opinions about the world’s most 
populous nation. 

The Chinese look sturdy, are well 
fed and clothed and greeted us with 
smiles wherever we went. When 
they called us ‘‘Australian friends’’, 
we were convinced that they were 
sincere and eager to make us feel at 
home. They are proud of what they 
have achieved since the People’s 
Republic of China was declared in 
1949. 

Some things, such as cotton, are 
in short supply and rationed to 
ensure equal distribution, but there 
is ample synthetic material to go 
around. The homes and apartments 
we saw were spartan and drab by 
our standards, but we were sur- 
prised at the amount and variety of 
consumer goods on sale at depart- 


ment stores and by the number of : 


shops, signs and advertising bill- 
boards. 

This improvement in the material 
standard of living must be contrast- 
ed with the background of abject 
poverty of the vast majority of 
Chinese 33 years ago, when open 
sewers ran through the city slums, 
coolies dropped dead from starva- 
tion and bubonic plague and other 


diseases were unchecked. 

There are no beggars to be seen 
in China today and everyone is 
entitled to a basic rice ration. China 
produces more rice, millet, tobacco, 
barley and sweet potatoes than any 
other country in the world. 

This progress has been achieved 
by a strategy which recognises agri- 
culture as the backbone of a 
planned self-reliant economy which 
keeps 800 million people engaged in 
food production in the country, by 
the use of local resources and by 
retaining the sensible growing 
methods which have stood the test 
of 4,000 years. 

Small-scale technology stands 
beside new mechanical equipment 
and small commune workshops 
next to huge industrial plants. At the 
moment, there is a period of 
consolidation going on after the 
stop-go policies of the Great Leap 
Forward of 1958 and the Cultural 
Revolution of 1966-76. 

China has opened its doors to the 
world again. Like us, half-a-million 
non-Chinese foreign tourists each 
year can now climb the Great Wall, 
see the Temple of Heaven and the 
Forbidden City, cruise through the 
Three Gorges of the Changjiang 
(Yangtze River), marvel at the 
pottery soldiers of the Qin Emperor 
at Xian (Sian) or the misty green hills 
of Guilin (Kwelin). 


The Chinese language 


In our stories about China we 
have adopted the Pinyin method 
for spelling the names of people 
and places in English. This has 
been used since 1979 to trans- 
cribe the phonetic sounds of 
Chinese in European languages 
and is now standard in English 
publications from China. 

The new method has replaced 


the previous Wade-Giles system 
developed by Sir Thomas Wade 
and modified by H. A. Giles in the 
19th century, as well as the later 
Yale system. China’s official lan- 


guage, Putunghua (common 
speech or national language) is 
based on the dialect of Beijing 
(Peking), taught in schools and 
used on radio and television and 


in newspapers. It is still little 
used in the south, particularly in 
Guandong (Kwangtung) Prov- 
ince, where Cantonese remains 
the language used by the people 
(as it is in Hong Kong). 

In Pinyin, Mao Tse-tung 
becomes Mao Zedong, Chou En- 
lai is Zhao Enlai and Teng Hsiao- 
ping is Deng Xiaoping, while 
Peking is Beijing, Kwangchow 
(Canton) is Guangzhou, Sian is 
Xian, Kweilin is Guilin, Szechuan 
Province is Sichuan and the 
Yangtze Kiang, the world’s third 
longest river, is now called the 
Changjiang and so on. In most 
cases, we have given the older 
version in brackets after the 
Pinyin spelling. 


The commune 


“Communes are a good thing.” 

These few words, spoken by 
Chairman Mao Zedong to a journ- 
alist in Shandong (Shantung) Prov- 
ince in June 1958, ushered in the 
commune system which trans- 
formed the lives of the 500 million 
people living in rural China at that 
time. 

It began a great upheaval in agri- 
culture, economics, politics and 
daily life. Today, 800 million people 
live in 54,000 communes, raising the 
food which feeds them and the 200 
million Chinese who live in the 
cities. 

Chairman Mao gave the name 
commune his seal of approval 
during a visit to the 43,000 member 
Weihsing (Sputnik) commune 
(China’s first commune) in Henan 
Province in April 1958. In August 
1958 the Party Central Committee 
meeting at Beidaihe (Peitaiho) 
adopted a resolution making 
communes official. By the end of 
1958 26,000 communes had been 
established. 

A series of land reforms after 1949 
led to the abolition of private owner- 
ship of land. First, mutual aid teams 
of a few households (up to a dozen) 
joined together to share the work of 
planting and harvesting; the next 
step grouped a few hundred house- 
holds into co-operatives, then the 
People’s Communes, with still 
larger populations, were formed. 


ss 


In a very short time . . . several 
hundred million peasants will rise 
like a mighty storm, like a hurri- 
cane, a force so swift and violent 
that no power, however great, 
will be able to hold it back. 

Mao Zedong, Report on an 
Investigation of the Peasant 
Movement in Hunan, March 1927. 


Setting up the commune system 
was a part of the Great Leap 
Forward, China’s second five year 
plan aimed at huge increases in 
industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion. The Leap turned out to be a 
sideways hop, or at least ‘‘two steps 
forward and one step back”, 
because agricultural output in 
reality declined, due to three years 
of drought and bad harvests and the 
sudden withdrawal of aid and tech- 
nical assistance by the Soviet Union 


system 


in 1960. 

The face of China itself was 
changed as 100 million peasants 
joined together to take part in vast 
irrigation and water conservation 
works. Like a swarm of “blue ants”’, 
the masses laboured to dig canals, 
sink wells, plant trees, terrace the 
sides of mountains, level hills and 
fill gullies and swamps. 

A solid base was established for 
future material improvement while 
300 million people who had been 
landless in 1949 were absorbed into 
the collectives. In 1962 the 
communes were reorganised into 
smaller, more effective, units. 

To look at, most communes are 
clusters of villages surrounded by 
farm land, with the odd factory build- 
ing, rather like a small country town. 
On the average, they contain about 
26,000 people, though some 
communes may have 80,000 
members. 

Each commune has shops, a 
hospital and other medical clinics, 
schools from nursery to high school 
level, and cultural and sporting 
facilities. 

In a similar way to the Israeli 
moshav (see Moshav, Earth Garden 
1, p. 18), the land, agricultural equip- 
ment, workshops and marketing is 
collectively owned and run. But 
each family owns their own house 
and household possessions and is 
allowed to cultivate a small private 


plot on which to grow vegetables or 
to raise small animals. 

Members are allowed to sell 
excess crops at “free markets’, 
busy side streets, which were the 
liveliest places we saw in rural 
China, bustling with people buying 
and selling meat, fish and a wide 
variety of vegetables, small hand- 
crafts and utensils. 

Initially, each private plot was 
restricted to % mu (0.82 acre) per 
family and the food produced was 
only to be used by the family. This 
rule was strictly enforced during the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion of 1966-1976 (now usually 
referred to as the ‘‘ten years of 
turmoil’) when the trend to bigger 
private plots was branded as 
“revisionist”. 

Each commune provides great 
security for members, for example, 
those too old to work (over 60 years 
of age) are promised adequate food, 
shelter and clothing, fuel, medical 
care and a proper burial. This is 
known as the ‘‘five guarantees”. 

The yearly ‘‘wages’’ may look 
small to us, ranging from $300-$600 a 
year, but there are few overheads, 
and the income is used mainly to 
buy extra food and clothing. The 
most precious possession of a 
commune member, a bicycle or a 
sewing machine, costs about 120 
yuan ($60.00), while a small colour 
television set, imported from Japan, 
sells at around 220 yuan ($110). 

There are no worries about 
medical care (2-3 yuan a year), tax is 
minimal, water and electricity is free 
and there are no private cars, so 
there is no outlay for petrol, 


maintenance, registration, or insur- 
ance. Generally speaking, there is 
no need for a member to ever leave 
the commune because all the 
essentials of life are provided. 


Each commune is divided into 
three levels of ownership and 
organisation: the commune itself, 
the production brigade and the 
production team. Communes and 
brigades also run ‘‘sideline’’ indus- 
tries, such as small factories and 
tractor repair workshops. About 30 
per cent of the earnings of all 
communes comes from these small 
industries. 

The commune leadership is 
elected by the members and co- 


ordinates production with the work 
brigades. Women and men are paid 
equal wages. 

Manual labour still predominates 
in farming, but mechanisation is 
being introduced slowly as part of 
the policy of ‘‘walking on two legs’’, 
which means using big and small 
technology and modern or ‘‘west- 
ern” ways, together with traditional, 
indigenous methods. In 1980, 
according to A General Survey, 
China had 745,000 medium and large 
tractors and 1.87 million small and 
“walking” tractors, while tractors 
ploughed 42 per cent of arable land. 

We saw many of these ‘walking 
tractors’’, which are really large 
rototillers with small horsepower 
belt or direct drive engines. Some 
were modified, with Chinese ingen- 
uity, to pull haycarts, people and 
equipment, or to plough up rice 
paddy fields (though we saw many 
water buffalo ploughs used for this 
purpose). 

We were lucky, during our visit to 
China, to be able to spend some 
time on two average sized People’s 
Communes to form our own impres- 
sions. 


Mei Lung People’s Commune 

Shanghai is China’s largest city, 
with a population of 12 million 
people. It was ruled by the British 
for most of the 19th century and was 
notorious for a city park which bore 
the sign: “No dogs or Chinese”. 
The Chinese Communist Party was 
founded in Shanghai in 1921. Like 
most large cities in China, Shanghai 


Scenes at Mei Lung commune. 


Tiled stove in the Chou family kitchen at Mei Lung. 


is surrounded by agricultural 
communes in what we would call the 
suburbs. 

Mei Lung People’s Commune, on 
the city’s outskirts, each year 
supplies the Shanghai City market 
with 30,000 tonnes of fresh vege- 
tables. It has a population of 22,210 
people in 7,368 families. The labour 
force of 16,655 people is divided into 
13 production brigades and 157 pro- 
duction teams. 

Of the total area of 24.5 square 
kilometres, 1,444 hectares is culti- 
vated farmland owned by the 
commune, with 147 ha used for 
private plots. While vegetable grow- 
ing is the mainstay, there is a divers- 
ity of crops and sidelines, which 
include a cultured pearl workshop 
and acrochet industry. The 29 small 
factories on the commune made a 
net profit of 5 million yuan (about 
$212 million) in 1981. 

Other crops grown include rice, 
cotton, barley (and other grains) and 
cabbage. In China, root crops such 
as sweet potatoes are often 
included in the estimate for ‘‘grain’’. 
As is now typical in the rest of 
China, the commune is taking three 
crops from the same piece of 
ground each year, usually two crops 
of rice and one of winter wheat. 


Total output of grain in 1981 was 4.5 
million kilograms. 

Livestock kept include lot-fed pigs 
and dairy cows, chickens, ducks 
and mink, which is raised for fur 
pelts. In 1981 there were 25,000 pigs 
kept and 14,000 little piggies went to 
market. In the same period, Mei 
Lung sent 463,000 chickens and 
ducks and 324,000 kg of duck eggs to 
the city market. 

The commune uses an area of 20 
ha to grow flowers, including carna- 
tions and chrysanthemums, which 
are exported to the fresh flower 
market in Hong Kong. Last year 
67,000 kg of fresh mushrooms and 
57,000 kg of Chinese ‘‘fragrant’’ 
mushrooms (which are used for dry- 
ing) were produced. 

The tax paid by the commune on 
its produce is 0.526 per cent, which 
goes to the Government. 

All these facts and figures are 
taken from the “brief introduction” 
given to us on arrival at Mei Lung by 
the commune’s lady secretary and 
relayed to us by our guide-inter- 
preter over a cup of green jasmine 
tea. We have no reason to doubt any 
of the figures, especially after 
seeing the intensive ‘‘market 
garden” style vegetable plots and 
the pigs and cattle for ourselves. 
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Cabbages planted under the frui 
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t trees at Lo Gan. 


We were shown through the pearl 
workshops, where girls were sort- 
ing the small, white, almost egg- 
shaped freshwater cultured pearls, 
which have a rough surface. The 
pearls were graded to size, then 
drilled, some by machinery and 
others by old-fashioned bowsaws, 
before being threaded. The finished 
Strings of pearls are mostly 
exported, with the demand from 
Hong Kong, where we saw them on 
sale later, far exceeding the supply. 

The pearls are raised in oyster 
shells in freshwater dams on the 
commune, producing white, pale 
pink and mauve colours. We were 
told that the best quality pearls are 
ground up to use in traditional 
Chinese medicines, being too valu- 
able to use as mere jewellery! 

The women at Mei Lung crochet 
and knit jackets, caps, jumpers and 
other articles in very fine, thin 
cotton, which are sold. They are 
adept at this and usually make these 
things in their ‘‘spare’’ time. They 
are never really idle. When we sawa 
group of commune women having a 
social chat they knitted as they 
talked, with the needles really 
zipping along. It was a common 
sight in the cities to see women 
knitting as they waited to cross the 


road, or joining in sewing circles 
outside their homes. 

Each family at Mei Lung has its 
own small plot to grow their own 
food and they are allowed to sell the 
surplus at the free market. 

The commune has 179 tractors, 
large and small, 24 water pumping 
stations and drainage and irrigation 
plants. Ploughing is done by 
machine, but most other farm work 
is done by hand. Animal fodder is 
processed on the commune. 

Mei Lung has its own performing 
troupe, a radio station linked to each 
house, a bank, post office and many 
privately owned sewing machines, 
radios and television sets. 

It has a hospital with a staff of 64, 
including 26 doctors who use both 
traditional Chinese and ‘‘western’”’ 
medicines and methods. We saw a 
woman being treated with 
acupuncture needles for painful 
sciatica which, she said, had 
stopped her from walking before 
treatment. Arthritis, hypertension 
and sore joints are commonly 
treated by acupuncture. The tech- 
nique, briefly, is to twist the needle 
after inserting it at the treatment 
point at the correct depth and to 
leave it there for some time. This is 
done seven times, once every 
second day over the course of treat- 
ment. 

Each brigade has a team of 3-5 
“barefoot doctors’’, trained first aid 
paramedics who treat minor ail- 
ments, give inoculations and steril- 
ise well water to prevent disease. 


Each day one-third of the resident 
doctors attend the hospital, usually 
treating about 150 outpatients. Each 
commune member pays 2 yuan 
(about $1.00) per year to cover 
medical care. The commune is 
responsible for hospital bills due if 
patients need more serious oper- 
ations at county or city hospitals. 

Life expectancy here is currently 
70 years of age (it was about 35 
years at the turn of the century in 
China). Retired members receive a 
pension of 20 yuan ($10.00) per 
month from the age of 60, but they 
may continue to work if they wish. 
From what we saw, they seem to do 
a lot of baby-sitting. 

The children are educated at two 
Middle Schools (equivalent to our 
High Schools) and 12 primary 
schools, with 3,231 pupils and 322 
teachers. Gifted students are sent 
by the commune to university or ter- 
tiary education institutions. Each 
production brigade (usually centred 


on a village) has a nearby primary 
school, plus several nurseries and 
kindergartens. 

We very much enjoyed our visit to 
one of the kindergartens to see the 
children dance, sing and play 
games for us (and with us). We 
remember their laughter and 
genuine smiles and happy faces and 
the proud grandparents taking 
toddlers for a walk. 

We visited the home of a 
commune member, Mrs Chou, who 
lives in a typical small house with 
her husband and small son. The 
homes are spartan, but adequate to 
our way of thinking, with concrete 
floors and simple furniture. 

The parents work in the fields and 
earn about 1,600 yuan (about $800) 
per year. They grow their own vege- 
tables and raise chickens for eggs, 
but buy their meat from the store or 
market. Mrs Chou said that her 
husband does most of the house- 
work as she is an expert at crochet 


Sideline occupations under- 
taken by commune members are 
a necessary supplement to the 
socialist economy. Of the total 
value of agricultural output in 
China today, 80 per cent comes 
from the collective economy, 


about 4 per cent from state- 
owned units and 15-16 per cent 
from individuals or individual 
households. 

Qi Wen, China — A General 
Survey, Foreign Languages 
Press, Beijing, 1981. 
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and knitting. The Chous had a nice 
tiled stove in the kitchen and dried 
cotton plant stalks were stacked for 
use as fuel. 

The people and children at Mei 
Lung were well fed and clothed and 
were a cheerful lot. Some of them 
were even chubby! Back at the 
dining room the Australian friends 
were given a memorable lunch of 15 
dishes, which included pork, bean 
curd, mushrooms and greens, one 
of which was rape stalks which look 
and taste rather like broccoli and the 
other was Chinese clover (Medicago 
astragalus), a relative of alfalfa or 
lucerne, which looked quite like 
clover. 

It went down well with the 
excellent local beer urged on us by 
the jolly commune secretary. 


Lo Gan People’s Commune 

The Lo Gan People’s Commune, 
about 20 miles east of Guangzhou 
(Canton), specialised in growing 
fruit, particularly lychees, but also 
orange, Chinese olive and pine- 
apple. Peanuts, sugar cane, rice 
and a variety of vegetables are 
grown for cash crops. 

There are about 30,000 members, 
mainly Buddhists, living in 6,500 
households on the commune, which 
was established in 1958. They are 
divided into seven production 
brigades and 120 production teams. 

“Sideline” industries include a 
furniture factory, grain processing 
and fruit preserving plants, tractor 
repair shop and brick and lime kilns. 
We were told that about 60 per cent 


Commune homes, formerly ‘‘gentlemen’s lodges” at Lo Gan. 


of the farmwork is still done by hand 
cultivation, with tractors used for 
the rest. The commune now owns 
160 tractors, large and small. 

Lo Gan covers an area of 95 
square km and has its own large 
reservoir for water supply. Some 
4,300 ha is cultivated, of which 75 per 
cent is used for growing fruit. 

The standard of living compared 
with other communes around 
Guangzhou was described as 
‘“‘medium’’. Each member has an 
income of around 700 yuan ($350) 
yearly and a rice ration of 270 kg. 
They are allowed to sell excess rice 
as well as any extra vegetables pro- 
duced from private plots. 

The Chinese olives are not 
pickled in the European way, but 
preserved as sticky fruit “sweets” 
which are popular in Hong Kong. 
There is a pig farm, fowls, ducks and 
geese, which we saw being herded 
through the orchard by ‘‘goose- 
herds” — children who carried a 
stick with a cloth attached to it to 
move the flock along. A tasty baked 
goose was included in the 10 course 


lunch we ate at the dining room after 
our visit. 

At Lo Gan we were particularly 
impressed by the close interplant- 
ing of cabbages, lettuce and 
spinach under the fruit trees which 
we saw as we strolled through the 
orchard. Seedling trees were also 
growing in nursery beds protected 
from extremes of climate by the 
larger trees., 

‘Housing by our standards was 
adequate. We visited two commune 
homes which had been the holiday 
lodge of a rich “gentleman” and 
was now divided into two dwellings. 
The rooms had high ceilings 
supported by wooden beams, 
ceramic tiled floors and no glass in 
the windows, though there was a 
television set, neon lights and an 
electric fan. 

There was a Separate kitchen with 
an L-shaped wood stove and a well 
in a tiny courtyard (no piped water). 
A storage room at the entrance of 
the house contained mudbricks, 
kindling wood and dried animal 
dung for the fire. 


The hospital at Lo Gan has 60 
beds, a dispensary smelling of 
aromatic herbal remedies, a dentist, 
surgery and maternity wards built 
around a pleasant courtyard. There 
were plenty of outpatients seeking 
treatment, including many children. 
Commune members pay 3.60 yuan 
($1.80) per year for medical care. 
There are 10 trained veterinarians 
on the commune. 

There is a Middle School, with a 
primary school at each of the seven 
brigades. Education is compulsory 
for eight years, from the age of six 
or seven years. There are 6,500 
students at the high school and the 
primary schools. 


The commune at Lo Gan retained 
the look of a village with a main 
street lined with shops and some 
homes still crowded into narrow 
lanes. There was an art gallery 
where we bought a watercolour 
painted by one of the commune 
members. It shows some hungry 
geese waiting for ripe persimmons 
to fall from the tree. 


A Barefoot Doctor’s Manual 

Prepared by the Revolutionary 
Health Committee of Hunan Prov- 
ince, Cloudburst Press, Mayne 
Island, BC, Canada, 1977, large 
format paperback, 372 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $11.95. 

Distributed in Australia by Second 
Back Row Press Pty Ltd, PO Box 43, 
Leura, NSW, 2781 (postage extra). 


Sitting position, leaning back. 


Barefoot doctors 


Translated from the Chinese, this is the manual used by China’s 
“barefoot doctors”. A merging of Western and traditional and newly 
evolved Chinese medical methods, it covers acupuncture, first aid, 
massage, hygiene, diagnosis and treatment of illnesses. A herbal of 500 
Chinese plants, with illustrations and their properties and actions takes 


up the last third of the book. 


ACUPUNCTURE 

1. Needle insertion technique. 

(a) Quick method: Most commonly 
used. Hold needle by the lower stem 
section between the thumb and the 
index finger of right hand, exposing 
about 0.2 ts’un (0.66 cm) of the point, and 
quickly but accurately insert needle into 
the acupuncture site (point). Rapid inser- 
tion reduces the patient’s sensation of 
pain. 

(b) Pressure-cut method: Apply pres- 
sure to the acupuncture point with 
fingernail of the left index finger, after 
which the needle is quickly inserted into 
the skin with the right hand. 


—__ 


Pressure cut method 


Quick method 
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Compost manure: Human and animal 
faeces, waste matter and various wild 
plants may be mixed together, covered 
tightly and ‘‘composted’”’ for 10 to 20 
days for the waste to become ‘‘hot’’, 
after which the composted material is 
ready for use. 

Besides this, care of the animal stalls 
and pig sties must be heightened to 
eliminate breeding grounds for mos- 
quitoes and flies. 


Chinese measures 
1 hectare = 15 mu (2.47 acres); 
1mu = 0.164 acre; 
1 acre =6.070 mu (0.405 ha); 
1 kilometre = 2 li (0.621 mile); 
1 metre = 3 chi (3.281 ft); 


1 li = 0.5 km (0.311 mile); 

1 chi = 0.333 metre (1.094 ft); 

1 kilogramme = 2 jin (2.205 Ib); 
1 jin = 0.5 kg (1.102 Ib); 

1 litre = 1 sheng (0.220 gallon). 


Earth homes—by the millions 


“Before liberation, Xian was a’ 
shabby city. Eighty per cent of the 
dwellings were thatch roofed huts 
with mud walls. Since liberation, 
large-scale construction has been 
carried out.” 

This quote, taken from a book on 
Xian (Sian) issued by Luxingshe 
(China International Travel Service), 
expresses the general attitude 
towards homes of earth in China 
today. Obviously, they are linked 
with the ‘‘bad old days’’ of poverty 
and peasantry. 

For centuries the vast majority of 
Chinese lived in small mudbrick 
farmhouses with one or two room$ 
with pounded earth floors and 
thatched roofs, or in villages 
surrounded by rammed earth walls. 

Most foreign books written about 
China until recent times quoted this 
same figure of 80 per cent of dwell- 
ings being built from mudbricks or 
rammed earth. A new housing pro- 
gramme has meant that the majority 
of earth homes in the cities have 
been replaced with apartment build- 
ings in fired clay or concrete bricks. 

There are earth homes still to be 
found outside the busy centre of the 
city, in temporary dwellings near 
new buildings and on the outskirts. 
After the Tientsin earthquake, 
refugees built mudbrick dwellings in 


the streets of Beijing which the: 


authorities found were strongly con- 
structed when the time came to 
knock them down. 

None of this means that China has 
abandoned the technology of earth 
building. On the contrary. Leaving 
any city by bus or train, you will 
soon see whole villages of mudbrick 
or rammed earth, many with court- 
yards made of earth walls. 

Judging from the places we were 
able to visit in our brief trip, we 
would say that there are now less 
than 10 per cent earth homes in the 
big cities, but still at least 60 per 
cent of earth homes throughout the 
countryside. A rational extension of 
these figures would mean that some 
400 million people live in homes built 
of earth in China today. We suspect 
the ratio of earth to non-earth 
homes may be greater in the more 
arid regions. 

Some of the prettiest villages 
around Xian were built of earth, 
including one about 100 metres from 


the Big Wild Goose Pagoda. Return- 
ing from our visit to the tomb of the 
Emperor Qin Shi Huang Di, | was 
able to get a rather unique photo of 
mudbricks ‘‘drying’’ in a light 
snowfall! Judging by the rich caking 
of reddish coloured mud on my 
boots afterwards, the soil is excel- 
lent for earth building. 

Some of our photos of earth build- 
ings are shown on the outside back 
cover of this issue. Areas where 
pise and mudbrick houses were 
common were those perched 
among the steep hills and cliffs 
along the two rivers, the Changjiang 
(Yangtze) and the Li near Guilin. As 
we Sailed past, the colours of the 
houses changed as a result of the 
local earth, from yellow to red to 
grey. It’s logical that homes here 
would be built from on-site 
materials, because it is difficult to 
bring in heavy cargo. 

There were also the ones that 
‘got away”, like the men we saw 
ramming a pise wall as we came in 
from the airport to Chongqing 
(Chungking) It was too dark for a 
photograph and we did not get the 
opportunity to return. 

Because one film did not go 
through the camera, we missed 
recording an interesting mudbrick 
making method we saw in use not 
far from the Ming Tombs, north of 
Beijing. Mudbricks were drying in a 
semi-circle around a man making 
bricks in a pit of mud and water. The 
mudbricks made in China are 
smaller and thinner than those we 
are used to seeing in Australia. 

Other references to earth building 
will be found in the review of China 
at Work and Farmers of Forty 
Centuries. 


Underground houses 

In the loess areas of China, mainly 
the Provinces of Shanxi (Shansi), 
Shaanxi (Shensi), Jiangsu 
(Kiangsu), Henan (Honan) and along 
the Chanjiang, about 10 million 
people live in caves cut into the hill- 
sides. 

Loess is a deep rich yellow silt 
deposited by the rivers which con- 
solidates with depth. The houses 
are clean, vermin free, warm in 
winter and cool in summer. 
Factories, schools, offices and 
hotels are often underground and 
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dwellings have arched lattice 
windows to let in the light (and most 
face south towards the sun). 

The stone-walled caves in the 
eroded hills of Pa-on near Yan’an 
(Yenan) in the northern Shaanxi 
were the headquarters of the 
depleted Red Army as they rested 
and regrouped after the Long March 
in 1935. See the review of Report 
from a Chinese Village for a descrip- 
tion of cave building at Liu Ling, a 
few miles away. 


Xian — pise wall and gateway. 


Back cover photos 
Top: Rammed earth house, finished 
with mudbricks under the eaves, on 
the banks of the Li River in Guangxi 
Shuang (Kwangsi Chuang) Autono- 
mous Region. The people here are 
Miao, a minority group of about 3 
million. 
Middle: At left — Husband and wife 
builders rendering a mudbrick wall 
in the Ningxia Province in the upper 
reaches of the Huang He (Yellow 
River) valley. Note the straw 
covering protecting a stack of mud- 
bricks at the right. Photo by Charles 
Massy. 
At right — a rammed earth house, 
with typical tiled roof on a terraced 
hillside outside Yichang in Hubei 
(Hupeh) Province. The yellow 
flowering crop is rape (Brassica 
napus), used as a green vegetable 
and for mustard seed and seen 
everywhere in early spring. 
Bottom: Mudbrick farmhouses on 
the River Li, not far from Guilin 
(Kwelin). 


A rammed 
earth farmhouse 
in Yiling village. 
The building and 
the wall surroun- 
ding the com- 
pound form a 
continuous 


wall is protected 
from the rain by(’ 
straw thatching. 
Both wall and 


building are set z P 
upon a founda- wed A 
tion of untrimm: o> 


Earth buil 
the Chinese way 


Story and drawings 
by Ron Edwards 

e The following article is taken 
from a book being currently written 
by Ron Edwards, Kuranda, Queens- 
land and Lin Wei-hao of Kunming, 
China,. titled Earth Building the 
Chinese way. The book is not 
expected to be out for at least a 
year, but enquiries may be sent to 
the author at Box 274, Kuranda, Qld 
4872. 

The material published here is 
copyright and reproduced by per- 
mission of the authors. 


On one visit to China our party 
was taken to visit some famous 
caves which, as it happened, | did 
not ever get to see, having instead a 
much more interesting encounter of 
a different kind. 


The area was 30km south of 


Nanning, capital of Guangxi 
(Kwangsi) Province in southern 
China. | noticed as we passed 


through various small villages that 
there was a lot of building in 
rammed earth rather than the more 
generally common mudbrick, 
though whether this was charac- 


teristic of the whole province or only ` 


the district through which we 
passed | do not know. 

While the homes were built in a 
variety of techniques the outside 
farm buildings seemed to be mainly 
of rammed earth (pise). 

Before we reached the area of the 
caves we passed through a small 
village, Yiling village, and | was very 
interested to see some people 
working on a rammed earth 
building. Arriving at the caves | told 
our guide that | had a fear of holes in 
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the ground and would spend the 
afternoon strolling around and 
doing some sketches. 

Heading down into fields of 
stubble | took a track lined with 
healthy green cabbages that skirted 
a small mountain and brought me 
back to the village. The villagers 
showed some surprise, | suppose | 
was the first westerner that had ever 
come into the village but, despite 
the fact that we had no language in 
common, they made me welcome 
and | spent the afternoon watching 
the builders at work and making 
sketches. 

The building in progress was nota 
home, as could be seen by the lack 
of windows, but some type of small 
farm building, a single room of 
around five by five metres. 

The moisture content of the walls 
showed that construction was very 


RAMMED EARTH FORMWORK AT YILING VILLAGE 


The first two sketches show the formwork as seen 
from either end. The first sketch was done from the 
ground looking up, so that the top of the walls cannot be 
seen. | then climbed up the embankment and did a 
sketch looking down on the wall. 


me 7 


ply 
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fast, and | would estimate that the 
walls would take two or three men 
only three or four days to put up. 

The rammed earth form in use 
consists of four parts. There are two 
sides, a saddle to hold them 
together and only one end. 


Fig 3 shows how this form would 
look when pulled apart. The end is 
held in place with a pair of sticks 
which drop into holes. In practice 
the end is not pulled apart while the 
job is in progress (while working on 
a continuous run of wall), but the 
saddle is removed whenever the 
form has to be moved along. 

All the timbers used in this type of 
form have to be good and solid. The 
forces generated while compress- 
ing soil are much greater than one 
would imagine, and | have found to 
my own cost that wherever light tim- 
ber is used trouble will occur. The 
builder of this particular form was 
taking no chances, for the sides 
were 50mm thick while the end- 
piece was made of planks 30mm 
thick. 

The saddle is in the form of an H 
and made of timber 75 x 50mm for 
the two vertical sides and 75 x 25mm 
for the cross-piece. In this case the 
cross-piece was positioned just 
above the half way mark, as shown 
in the sketch on the left of Fig 4. 


Fig 4 


Later | saw another saddle as 
shown on the right, where the 
cross-piece was below the centre. 
This had the advantage of giving 
more leverage when the form was in 
position. 

In my first two sketches of the 
form the saddle will be seen to be 
made of timbers with various extra 
notches and holes, however these 


have no bearing on the job, the 
builder was simply using up an old 
piece of timber from some other 
construction. Usually the saddle 
has only a slot to take the cross- 
piece and a depression to take the 
piece of timber that holds the saddle 
firmly in place. 

Fig 5 shows how the cross-piece 
is held in position with a wooden 
peg. Having made up this type of 
saddle for use in Kuranda | found 
that the pegs must be made of solid 
hardwood, anything less broke 
within a few minutes of commencing 
work. It seems that the pressure 
exerted against these pins is much 
greater than one would imagine. 


Fig5 
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Fig 5A 


As an experiment | have made a 
saddle by simply nailing on the 
crosspiece with a heavy nail and this 
has been quite successful. A steel 
bolt would be even better. 

When ready for work the form 
consists of just two pieces, the 
saddle and the sides. The sides go 
into position and the saddle holds 
the open end firmly in place. This is 
done by pushing down a piece of 
timber at the top of the H as 
explained later. 

Fig 6. The form is placed in 
position with the open end gripping 
a section of previously laid wall. 
When this new section has been 
rammed in place the form is moved 
in the direction of the arrow and so 
the work proceeds. 

Fig 7. This is how the Yiling village 
builder worked. First he laid a 
couple of pieces of stick on the wall. 
These sticks had simply been 
broken off a nearby tree, and were 
as thick as a man’s thumb (or a little 
more). 

Fig 8. The two sides of the form 
with the end fixed in place were 
then placed on these sticks, with 
one-third of the length of the sides 
hugging the previously made length 
of wall. 

Fig 9. The saddle was now 
dropped over the sides at the point 
where the sides were in contact with 
the previously rammed section of 


wall. The cross-arm of the saddle 
rested on the sides. Now the saddle 
had to be made to hold the sides 
firmly. 

This was done as in Fig 10, by 
wedging a piece of timber in at the 
top of the saddle. This was simply a 
stout length of round timber, cut so 
that it made a very tight fit when 
pulled into place. In fact in the first 
sketch like | did, Fig 1, you will 
notice that the worker did not pull 
this wedge all the way up and so it is 
ata slight angle. 

There is usually a socket carved 
out of one side of the saddle to take 
one end of the wedge piece so that 
it will not move around while the 
other end is being pulled into place. 
If you look again at Fig 1 it would 
seem that the builder of the form 
had decided that the left vertical 
piece of the saddle was not strong 
enough to take a socket for this 
wedge piece, and so a hole had 
been made in a scrap of timber and 
this had been tacked on as shown in 
Fig 11. 

When the form was fitted into 
position gripping a section of pre- 
viously made wall two-thirds of the 
form was available to take earth for 
the new section to be rammed. 

The earth being used for the 
building was not undergoing any 
form of preparation. The building 
was being constructed on sloping 
land and the earth was simply being 
dug from the floor, thus levelling the 
floor as the walls went up. Obviously 
the builders had ascertained that 
the earth was just moist enough for 
successful building before they 
began, or perhaps they had soaked 
the area before they began digging. 

One man was digging up the floor 
and placing the earth in a shallow 
tray-like basket. When this was full 
he would tip it into the form, and the 
worker standing on the wall would 
ram it into place. 

Fig 12. The tamper used to ram the 
earth in place was made of heavy 
timber, but Lin Wei-hao has noted 
that tampers with stone heads are 
more commonly found. This tamper 
had a handle one metre long, anda 
head that was 250mm deep with a 
cross-section of 150 x 150mm. The 
handle was held in place in the head 
by the simple means of a wooden 
wedge. 


The work did not appear to be 
physically demanding, in fact the 
worker doing the ramming only 
used one hand to work the tamper, 
but then he was a very fit looking 
young man. 

It was interesting to note that the 
newly rammed wall had a certain 
amount of flexibility to it, rather 
more than | would have expected. At 
one stage the man doing the ram- 
ming noticed that a previous section 
had a slight bulge in it and he gave 
this a few blows with the side of his 
tamper. The wall was flexible 
enough to be straightened in this 
way, and yet this same type of wall 
when dry was immensely strong and 
inflexible. 

The only level used by the builder 
was a short string and plumb-bob 
attached to the end of the form. This 
can be seen in Fig 2. This was 
enough to keep the walls vertical. 
The horizontal levels were all 
judged by eye. The plumb-bob 
showed at a glance whether the wall 
was leaning either in or out and this 
was the most important information 
required. 

The form was filled with earth to 
more than half full, and this was 
rammed down so that half the depth 
of the form was in place. A second 
lot of earth was put into the form and 
when this was rammed down the 
wall section was complete. 

It should be noted that this is not 
in accordance with the usually 
recommended methods of building 
pise walls which specify that only 
100mm height should be tamped ata 
time so as to insure full compaction. 
Perhaps in this case the builder did 
not feel it necessary in view of the 
fact that he was erecting only a 
single storey building and the walls 
were relatively thick (400mm). 

Having quite quickly completed 
this section of wall the builder 


kicked down on the wedging stick 
and removed it. This allowed the 
saddle to come free, and it was 
removed and put to one side. 


Fig 13. The next section of wall 
was prepared by placing two sticks 
across it as described in Fig 7 and 
the form was removed from the 
completed section and moved along 
to the next section. Being made of 
solid timber this form is quite heavy, 
so handles are attached to help in 
moving it. 

While the top man was moving the 
form along to its next position his 
mate twisted and pulled out the 
sticks on which the form had been 
previously resting and which were 
now imbedded in the wall. The 
sticks were then laid further along 
the wall to be used again later. 
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Fig 14. When building a wall with 
this type of form the work proceeds 
from left to right, and you will notice 
that the closed end of the form is 
always to the right. However at the 
very beginning of each course of the 
wall it is necessary to have the left 
end of the form closed off. One way 
of achieving this with the simple 
type of form described here is to 
face the form so that the closed end 
is to the left, ram a small section of 
wall, say 500mm long, then reverse 
the form and continue in the normal 
manner. 

This method of building certainly 
looked quick and easy. | noted that 
the top worker could remove the 
saddle, move the form along and set 
it up ready for the next section in 
only a couple of minutes. The only 
real effort needed was the lift 
required when he moved the form 
along. 

| later experimented with rammed 
earth in Kuranda and found it to be a 
little more physically demanding 
than my Chinese friends made it 
appear. The girls also tried it when 
we were building the kitchen, but 
after going up a metre decided that 
they would rather work with mud- 
bricks despite the greater amount of 
handling involved. 

The great advantage from the 
builder’s point of view is the hand- 
ling factor. If the earth can be dug up 
with the right amount of moisture in 
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it then it can be put straight into the 
form and used as | have described, 
and only has to be handled once. 

On the other hand the material for 
mudbricks has to be first brought to 
the right consistency, then placed in 
the form, stood up when part dry, 
moved to the stack when firm, and 
finally carried to the job, which 
means that each kilo of earth has to 
be handled at least five times before 
it becomes part of the wall. Despite 
all this mudbricks are used more 
often than rammed earth, so the 
Chinese obviously consider the 


advantages outweigh the disad- 
vantages. 
Turning again to the rammed 


earth walls in Yiling village two prob- 
lems were apparent with the very 
simple techniques used. First these 
outbuildings were built directly onto 
the ground without foundations, 
unlike domestic buildings which 
were built on foundations. Because 
of this lack of foundations the walls 
of outbuildings were at risk of 
sinking slightly and cracking, and 
this was noticeable in some of the 
old farm buildings. 

The second problem was that of 
corners. When constructing a 
rammed earth building special 
forms should be used for the 
corners. In Yiling village the use of 
only the one type of straight form 
meant that there was a join at each 
corner, and cracks were frequently 
seen at this point. 

In China at Work, Rudolf Hommel 
(New York 1937), a curious practice 
is described in which no doorways 
or windows are made in the building 
while the rammed earth process is 
going on. The door and window 
frames were set in place but the 
openings were filled with rammed 
earth. 

It was only when the walls got to 
roof height that the openings were 
cut out. The only advantage of this 
method seems to be that it allows 
lighter timbers to be used in the 
framing, and because all the spaces 
are filled these are not distorted 
when ramming takes place around 
them. (See Pise walls of China, 
Earth Garden 14, pages 36-37.) 


e Ron Edwards is the author of 
Australian Traditional Bush Crafts 
and Skills of the Australian Bush- 
man, both published by Rigby. 

His article Chinese Doors 
appeared in The Owner Builder 
Magazine No 3. The magazine is 
available for $10.00 yearly from PO 
Box 4036, Melbourne, Victoria 3001. 


VILLAGE WALLS 


Many of the old villages in China 
are still surrounded by walls. In the 
past they were intended as security, 
but their function today is not so 
clear, except in exposed areas 
where they provide protection 
against the wind. 

Perhaps they function purely as a 
visual indication of where the village 
stops and the fields begin, or 
perhaps they exist simply because 
of custom. 

In addition to village walls all the 
older homes have compounds, and 
so there is a great deal of exterior 
wall to be found in any village. 
Where baked bricks are readily 
available they are the preferred 
materials due to the lack of main- 
tenance involved. But availability of 
baked bricks depends on the area 
having a suitable source of clay, and 
if this is not available then other 
materials have to be used, and earth 
is the most common. 

Near the Yellow River, on the way 
to Xian, we passed a lot of walled vil- 
lages, and in this area rammed earth 
was the most common method 
noticed. At one stage | was fortu- 
nate enough to see a man at work on 
one of these walls. This wall 
extended for about half a kilometre 
and was being reconstructed 
around a small village. 

When rammed earth is used for a 
building the usual method is to use 
a moveable form that makes the wall 
in continuous courses 400mm high. 

A different method is often used 


Story and drawings 
by Ron Edwards. 


for village walls in which a section of 
wall is built to its full height by about 
three metres long. When this 
section is complete the next section 
is built, and so on. | have also seen 
this method used for barns near 
Nanning in southern China. 

Although it is probably the fastest 
method of building in earth the 
system has one major drawback 
when used for exposed walls and 
that is that there is a weak point 
where each section joins its neigh- 
bour. The walls weather at these 
points and eventually break down 
unless regular maintenance is 
carried out. Fig 1 shows an 
abandoned wall. 

Apart from this the system is 
remarkable for its speed and sim- 
plicity. The man that | saw at work 
had for his equipment only a few 
poles and a tamper, plus his digging 
tools and the earth to be used. 

Fig 2. Four poles of around 125mm 
diameter are set into the ground and 
wired together at the top to prevent 
them spreading apart. 

Fig 3. Two poles are laid on the 
ground between the uprights. The 
gap between these poles repre- 
sents the final width of the wall and 
will be between 400-500mm. 

Fig 4. Some more poles are set 
into the ground to block off each 
end. 
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Fig 4 


plaster of mud, in which case the 
method of building will not be 
apparent. 

Sometimes the top of the wall is 
left unprotected, in which case it 
requires regular maintenance after 
heavy rain. In other cases it may be 
covered with straw thatching. The 
thatching does not have to be water- 
proof, just so long as there is 
enough straw to break the force of 
the rain. 

Where stones or tiles are readily 
available they are used as a capping 
on the top of the wall. 


Fig 5. Tamping now begins. Loose 
soil is tipped into the gap between 
the poles and tamped between 
these. In this way the wall is built up SAS aye 
to the required height. eras 

Fig 6. When the wall section has 
been completed the horizontal 
poles are removed and also the 
vertical poles at the left end, but the 
original poles at the right end are 
left in place. 

Fig 7. More poles are set into the 
ground and the next section is built. 

The horizontal poles leave 
grooves in the wall. Sometimes 
these are left as they are, at other 
times they are roughly smoothed Fig7 
out. The wall may even be given a 
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Above: This earth wall which we saw near Xian appears to be 
rammed in sections using the method Ron Edwards describes 
here. At right: Also near Xian, this photo taken in 1964 shows the 
same pole form method, but the builders are using fewer poles to 
give shorter courses. From Science and Civilisation in China. 
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China at Work 


China at Work 

Rudolf P. Hommel, The MIT 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1970, paperback, 366 pages, illus- 
trated (first published 1937). 

We haven’t seen this book on sale 
in Australia. Our copy came from the 
United States. You can buy it by mail 
from MIT Press, 28 Carleton Street, 
Cambridge, Mass, 02142. Price 
$US11.95 to include surface 
postage. 


In the country districts of Kiangsi (now 
Jiangxi) one can frequently see peasant 
houses built of adobe bricks . .. Some 
days after a heavy rain, when the moist- 
ure has evaporated to such a degree as 
to leave the ground similar in consist- 
ency to putty, with a perfectly smooth 
surface, the top layer of a field to be 
brought to a lower level is cut with a 
spade into sections corresponding to 
the outline of an adobe brick and these 
pieces are lifted off after a final cut with 
the spade from the side. The bricks 
measure about 14 by 9 by 4 inches... 
The bricks after cutting are piled up in 
rows, covered wth straw, as a protection 
against subsequent rains, and left to dry 
for several weeks, when they will be 
ready to use for building walls. 

The wall foundations are built of 
stones, and upon them rests the adobe 
brick wall. As a binding material or mor- 
tar, wet mud mixed with straw is used. 


Another type of pole frame for 
rammed earth walls. 


Travelling through China for eight years in the 1920s Rudolph 
Hommell photographed and described the tools and crafts used for food, 
clothing, shelter and transport and the tools to make them. It was a life, 
he wrote, “in which there has been no considerable change for thou- 
sands of years”. 

He added: ‘‘The sweat of the brow is daily expended by millions, and 
daily millions of sighs are wrung from the bent and weary in the pursuit of 
providing food.’’ Now, after change on change since 1949, China’s 
millions are fed, clothed and housed and the workers bear no expression 
of pain. 

In 1982, we saw nearly all the tools recorded here more than 50 years 
ago still in general use. Our impression is that the pain of toil has been 
removed purely by social change. 


While there are many kinds of wheel- 
barrows, the one shown is typical of 
them all; the principle being always the 
same, ie, one large wheel surrounded by 
a framework guarding the upper part of 
the wheel from contact with merchan- 
dise or persons transported ... The 
wheel, about 3 feet in diameter, is made 
entirely of wood and has two iron bands 
around the hub, and an iron tyre. The 
axle is made of some very strong wood. 
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Above, top: Spade-cut mudbricks 
China at Work, 1937. 

Below: Our photo showing mudbricks, possibly spadecut, for walls or 
floor tiles, near Xian, 1982. 
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in Kiangsi (Jiangxi) Province, from 
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With 300 million school-age children, education in 
China is a massive job. 

Before 1949 education was the privilege of the rich 
and more than 80 per cent of the population could 
neither read nor write. With the establishment of the 
People’s Republic, the government took responsibility 
for education and many schools of all kinds were 
started. 

Now there is a struggle to make up for a decade of 
learning lost during the Cultural Revolution of 1966-1976, 
now usually called the ‘‘ten years of turmoil’’. Most 
colleges and universities were closed during those 
years, so nobody was trained and the teachers and 
professors of the day were sent to work on communes 
or in factories. 

Although schools remained open, the emphasis 
was on political training and not on academic standards. 

In Wuhan, the capital of Hubei (Hupeh) Province, 
we met a woman graduate who told us of her exper- 
iences as a student during this period. At the age of 17, 
after completing Middle School (equivalent to our High 
School), she was sent, unwillingly, to a farm commune 
for three years. This was arranged by the school. 

She was very unhappy, especially for the first year, 
missing her parents and friends and finding the physical 
work hard and the hours long, but she slowly adapted to 
the commune life. 

Eventually she entered Wuhan University in 1977, 
but was again sent for four months to a farming 
commune and for one month to a factory during her 
studies. The university had been closed from 1966 to 
1970 and operated only in a limited way until 1975. 

Now she has graduated and has a good job. She 
feels that Chinese students today would not accept 
being ordered to the country to labour unless every- 
body was obliged to do it and, even then, they would 
only go for short periods. She doesn’t think another 
shake-up like the Cultural Revolution could ever happen 
again in China. 

If the need arises, students may still be sent to work 
in factories or on communes for short periods of time 
for work experience, often during the holidays. 

Today, schooling is compulsory for Chinese 
children (except in some remote areas) from the age of 
6 years to 8 years. The emphasis has swung back to the 
academic outlook. School is six days a week, with 
Sunday off. There are two semesters a year, with 
summer and winter holidays of one month each. 

The children we saw were well-behaved, diligent 
students. In the streets or in the parks, it is extremely 
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Teaching 
the masses 


rare to hear a child cry or whinge, or a parent’s voice 
raised in rebuke. 

As most adults work, there are many nurseries and 
kindergartens and most work places provide child-care 
facilities. After school is catered for, too, with 
Children’s Palaces, where children come to learn 
dancing, singing and painting, or to do handcrafts and 
play games and sport. These are free and open to all 
children, who usually attend regularly once a week. 

During our recent visit to China we were taken to a 
kindergarten on acommune, a primary school, a Middle 
School and a teachers’ college and had a quick look at 
Wuhan University. 

The Children’s Palace we saw is the largest of 13 
housed in former mansions which belonged to 
Shanghai millionaires before 1949. Hundreds of kids 
were busily involved in table-tennis, model plane 
making, painting, welding, music lessons, singing and 
dancing — they gave us a small concert, including a 
Chinese version of Click go the Shears. 

As music lessons are given only to children show- 
ing ability and as Shanghai has 12 million people, the 
young players were extremely good. 


The toddlers in the kindergarten at the Mei Lung 
People’s Commune near Shanghai captivated us com- 
pletely. They were quick to smile, confident and open 
like children anywhere — only more so! The kinder- 


Playtime at Mei Lung kindergarten. 
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My chance to meet some Chinese students and 
talk to them directly — with no need for an interpreter 
— came one morning at the Teachers’ College in 
Wuhan, a big city on the Changjiang (Yangtze River) 
and the capital of Hubei Province. 

We were welcomed by students of classes 7901, 
7902 and 7903, who are in third year of a four year 
course and are majoring in the English language. The 
College itself has 5,000 students in 12 departments. 

As they spoke English very well (with an accent 
tending to be British, rather than American), we were 
able to have a really stimulating conversation, what 
the newspapers call ‘‘a full and frank exchange of 
ideas”. 

A pretty girl led me to a corner of the classroom, 
where we were joined by another girl and three 
young men for our chat. One of my first questions 
was whether or not they had chosen to come to the 
Wuhan Teachers’ College. They laughed at this and 
said no, they had all applied to study English at the 
Institute of Foreign Languages, but had failed to gain 
admission because of the extremely high standard. 
‘“We’re second-rate,” they said. 

By graduating from the Institute, they would have 
had the opportunity to become interpreters (or travel 
guides) or tertiary teachers, but they would now 
become teachers at Middle Schools (equivalent to 
our High Schools). They would be posted after 
graduation to a school, anywhere in China, where 
they were needed for a life-time. 

They all expressed anxiety about this system 
because, if they are sent far away, they may never be 
able to see their family and friends, even during 
holidays. Once posted, the teachers are expected to 
make their whole life there, even in remote border 
areas, such as Tibet or Inner Mongolia, or among 
minority nationalities. 

They were very envious when they learned that 
teachers in Australia are posted for only two or three 
years after training. 


Between classes at Middle School No 330, Yichang. 
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Concert at Wuhan. 


Students at the college come from quite far away to 
attend. They live in, eat and study together. In that 
particular year there were three students from minor- 
ity racial groups (not Hans, as are the majority of 
Chinese) and it was thought they would be sent back 
to their own people. 

Each of the three classes has 22 students. After 
graduating, the top one or two could apply for some 
kind of post-graduate studies and reasonably expect 
to be accepted, but if teachers are scarce, this may 
be postponed for a couple of years. 

These young Chinese were very keen to hear my 
impressions of their country. They were dismayed 
that we in Australia know so little about the people 
and their way of living (apart from politics and the 
leaders), but they knew nothing at all about us and I 
was bombarded with questions about the way we 
live. 

They were pleased when I complimented them on 
their English and told me proudly of their ability to 
read stories and novels in English. Earlier, in the 
College library, we had seen many English books, 
with authors like Charles Dickens, R. L. Stevenson 
and Sir Walter Scott, but very little that was modern, 
apart from some up-to-date English language diction- 
aries and encyclopaedia. The library has 1.3 million 
books! 


Talking some more, the students admitted concern 
for their future whereabouts and for their parents, 
but they knew they would have good job security 
when their studies were over. They felt the work was 
hard, with long hours of study and little chance for 
leisure, but they had expected this and they weren't 
complaining. 


My overall impression was that they aren’t much 
different from students in Australia in most ways, but 
more willing to accept the system around them, with 
no thought that they could begin to change it. 

— Irene. 


garten is a separate building, with three adjoining 
rooms and a small, enclosed playground. In one room 
the pupils were seriously engaged in coloured paper 
constructions, while in the next a lady teacher was 
banging away at a piano, while the children sang and 
danced. 

In the third room we watched children playing a 
circle game and ended up taking part in it ourselves. In 
the playground, boys and girls were having turns on 
swings and see-saws, while others queued up patiently 
for a small ‘‘child-powered”’ merry-go-round. We only 
spent a short time at the Mei Lung kindergarten, but we 
enjoyed every moment of it. 

In China, children enter Primary School for five 
grades, then go on to three years junior and two 
optional senior years in Middle School. 

In every city our guides told us proudly of the 
increasing number of these, but there are just not 
enough yet to allow even the very bright students to 
attend. To compensate for this, many secondary 
schools are beginning to teach trades and agriculture. 
Entry to all types of higher learning is by ability. 
Students apply and quotas are filled in order of merit 
and competition is keen. 

There are no fees and grants are available to 
students who may have financial difficulties. Others are 
supported by their families while they usually live-in at 
college or university. 

There are no school uniforms. Books and equip- 
ment are provided by the State for a small fee (equiv- 
alent to $1-$2 for the half year semester). The syllabus 
for each level and the text books used are the same in 
all schools throughout China. Up to the end of Middle 
School, all students do more or less the same subjects. 

An interesting sidelight we found is that at all levels 
there is no failure rate, even at university. If a student 
does poorly or fails end-of-year exams, then he is given 
extra help over the holidays and another chance at the 
exams. If a student still fails, he may repeat the year. 
We gained the impression that this is rare. 

School hours are from 7.30 am to 11.20 am (four 
periods), then the children go home for lunch, returning 
for lessons (2 periods) from 2 pm to 3.30 pm. They 
usually stay on until 5 pm for sport or other ‘‘free’’ activ- 
ities. 

At the Red Scarf Primary School in Wuhan we were 
entertained by pupils chosen because they are particu- 
larly gifted singers, dancers or musicians. We were 
welcomed warmly by rows of children who lined the 
school entrance clapping and: shouting ‘‘good 


journey”. 


Science experiment at Red Scarf Primary. 
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We had a brief inspection of the classrooms and 
then we were given a superb concert with solos and 
duets on classical piano, violin, clarinet, Chinese 
stringed instruments and a Shang, a traditional multi 
Pan-pipe flute. A chorus of heavily made-up (Chinese 
Opera style) and costumed girls, with bows in their hair, 
sang Click go the Shears (of course) in Chinese, while 
one girl sang Jingle Bells and led Do Ray Me in an 
English version which came out as ‘‘Do Rye Me”. We 
suspect an Aussie influence at work! 

Carried away, we Australian friends gave a rousing 
chorus of Waltzing Matilda, presented the class with a 
calendar and some balloons and were clapped back on 
to the bus. 

In Yichang, on the Changjiang (Yangtze River) 
which is the site of the huge Gezhou dam, we went to 
see School No 330, one of five of the city’s Middle 
Schools for children of the dam construction workers, 
from a total of 17. 

Before work started on the dam in 1970, Yichang’s 
population was under 200,000. The influx of a further 
100,000 workers has caused the city to flourish and 
many new schools have been built. 

The school is housed in a three-storey concrete 
building around a small central playground. Although 
fairly new (it was built in 1972), the school already looks 
well worn, with holes in the walls, many windows 
without glass and a general drab appearance. There has 
obviously been little maintenance of the building. 

Lighting is poor, there is no heating or cooling and 
classrooms, by our standards, are overcrowded. During 
a ‘“‘brief introduction” given to us by the headmistress, 
we were told there are 2,200 students and 162 teachers. 
Of these, 17 were away, some doing further studies or 
in-service training. 

This would seem to give an incredible student- 
teacher ratio of 15:1. However, every classroom we saw 
had 50 children in them, so we gained the impression 
that many of the staff were student teachers working 
part-time and completing their studies. 

The headmistress described the school as 
‘“‘average’’. Entrance is by examination, but once again, 
there are no failures or ‘‘drop-outs’’. 

All students do the same subjects: Chinese, mathe- 
matics, geography, modern and ancient history, 
English, painting, physical culture, physics, chemistry 
and, in the junior school, singing and music. There is a 
slight grading system, with more expected from the 
brighter students. 

After school sport is optional, 
school competitions are organised. 
amounts to roughly two hours each night. 

This school is supposedly science-orientated, but 
we were told there were no laboratories and very little 
practical work is done. There is a small library, used 
mainly by the staff as yet. The school is equipped with 
tape recorders and slide projectors, but does not yet 
have television sets or film projectors (although other 
Middle Schools do). 


Teachers at School No 330 receive an average of 80 
yuan ($40) per month and there is a creche for their pre- 
school children. There is no corporal punishment and 
the headmistress was amazed to be asked if this was 
so. 

Military training is no longer a part of the school’s 
responsibility. Army training is after completion of 
school and voluntary, but most seem to take part. 


but regular inter- 
Homework 


Wrapped Cups 


Story and drawings by Ron Edwards 


The old greeting ‘‘Would you like a cup of char?”’ is 
not the slang that it may seem, for cha (pronounced 
char) is the Chinese word for tea. 

The Chinese serve tea everywhere. If you visit a 
factory, a school, or a commune the first thing that 
happens is that you are taken to a special room and 
given a cup of tea. 

Even when flying the air hostess manhandles a 
giant teapot to keep the passengers happy. Train 
travellers are also kept supplied with tea and there 
are stalls selling itin the street. 

The only place where it is not found is at the meal 
table and this always surprises the visitor. Instead 
the beverage served at meals in hotels is always the 
local beer, a fairly light brew that complements the 
cooking. 

Outside China things are different and in the all- 
Chinese area of Mong Kok in Kowloon we were 
always served tea before and after a meal. Another 
difference is that the tea in Hong Kong comes in 
small cups while in China it is drunk from large 
covered tea mugs of the type shown in my sketch. 

The reason for the generous supply of tea is that 
the Chinese are well aware of the health risks in 
drinking unboiled water in a country where human 
wastes are used on the fields as fertiliser and 
contamination of the waterways is inevitable during 
heavy rain periods. 

Even during the hardships of the Long March in 
1934-35 the troops always boiled their water and 
jokingly referred to it as ‘‘white tea’’ when they had 
no tea leaves to put into it. 

The preparation of tea in trains and hotels does not 
involve the use of a teapot. Instead the traveller is 
provided with a small packet of tea and from this he 
tips a few leaves into the cup. An extremely large 
thermos flask provides the hot water, which is 
poured on the leaves. The lid of the cup is popped on 
until the brew has drawn. 

The tea is lighter in colour and more delicate in 
flavour than that used in Australia and comes in a 
variety of regional flavours. It is served without milk 
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or sugar. 

As always there were odd exceptions to this 
practice. In Shanghai the thermos was provided but 
no tea. In Guangzhou (Canton) the service was even 
stranger. When | asked at the hotel desk a thermos 
was immediately produced plus a form for me to 
sign. This began by requesting my name, sex, home 
address, passport number, profession, reason for 
visiting China, duration of stay and several other 
questions of great interest to people concerned that 
their thermos flasks are going into responsible 
hands. 

The honesty of the Chinese storekeeper was 
brought home to me when | went to purchase a pair 
of covered cups. The first cup that | pointed to he 
rejected, indicating a rough patch in the glaze. The 
next one he also put to one side because of a mark 
on the base. The: third one produced a great head 
shaking due to unevenness of the lip. He condemned 
seven before he found one that came up to his 
standards and then for a moment | was afraid that he 
might not approve of the artistic merit of the design. 

When | bought a pair of teacups in Shanghai the 
shop assistant wrapped them up with such rugged 
simplicity that | felt compelled to do a sketch of them 
before they were unwrapped. 

The general use of plastic wrappings and the 
problem of finally disposing of such wrappings has 
fortunately not yet reached China.. They would be 
astonished to see the average family here throwing 
out each week such a volume of rubbish that it may 
we!l equal the volume of the people who cast it out. 

Unlike us, the Chinese recycle almost all their 
waste. In this case the paper would help kindle the 
fire for the family meal, while the heavy two-ply 
string, itself a by-product of the rice harvest, would 
have many uses. 


This article is from a book on China currently 
being written by Ron Edwards, Box 274, Kuranda, Qld 
4872. The material is copyright and reproduced by 
permission of the author. 


Photo: China Daily. 
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March 1982 was designated as 
Civic Virtue Month throughout 
China. People were asked not to 
toot their horns or ring their bicycle 
bells more than three times in a row, 
while retired people and school chil- 
dren volunteered to make sure 
people crossed at marked intersec- 
tions and obeyed the traffic lights. 

Signs and banners urged people 
not to spit on the ground (an old 
Chinese habit) ‘‘for your health and 
others”. There were small on-the- 
spot fines for jaywalkers and 
spitters of about 50 fen (25 cents). 

While the horns and bells seemed 
to honk and jingle wildly to us (and 
our bus drivers always ‘‘rode the 
horn’’), we were able to see that the 
Chinese were taking the idea of 


‘serving the people’’ quite 
seriously. 
At the Great Wall of China at 


Badaling, about 80 km north of 
Beijing, doctors and hospital staff 
clad in white were giving free blood 
pressure tests and weight and 


‘Tree 


height measurements. In Guang- 
zhou (Canton) a team of medics 


China’s 
Xiaoping, 
the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China, 
got into the Civic Virtue cam- 
paign when he planted a 
Chinese pine in the western 
hills of Beijing on Arbor Day, 
Friday, March 12. 

The English 
newspaper, 
reported Deng as saying: 
“Select good varieties of sap- 
lings — those that will grow 
fast and prove useful timber. 
After planting they should be 
‘ taken care of to see they 
survive.” He added: ‘‘Good 
land should not be planted 
` though.” 


s of friendship 


Mountains exhausted 
of forests are washed 
bare by torrents. 
Emperor Sheng-Nung, 
2700 B.C. 


Cover the country with 

green trees. 
Chairman Mao 

Zedong, 1958. 


leader, Deng 
vice-chairman of 


language 
China Daily 


gave birth control advice and even 
removed teeth on the footpath! 


Civic virtue slogan at the Ming Tombs, north of Beijing. 
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But the real symbol of ‘‘civic 
virtue’’ was a massive programme 
of tree planting. Almost everywhere 
we went we saw teams of People’s 
Liberation Army soldiers, students, 
farmers and factory workers ignor- 
ing the cold weather to plant trees in 
the streets. 

On March 12, the day we arrived in 
Beijing from Shanghai, we drove 
into the city from the airport along a 
road lined on either side by several 
rows of established trees, all decid- 
uous and not yet in leaf. Then, in the 
city, we saw a lot of tree planting 
going on and a huge billboard at one 
roundabout showing a child planting 
a tree. 

That evening we saw scenes of 
Chinese leaders planting trees in 
various places as we watched the 
news on colour television in our 
room at the Chien Men hotel. The 
next day we found out that March 12 
is Arbor Day in China and that Bei- 
jing’s Central Greening Committee 
had already passed its target for the 
year of one million trees planted. 


The city’s municipal government 
also requires all residents over the 
age of 17 years, except the elderly, 
sick and disabled, to plant three-to- 
five trees each year. Schoolchildren 
over the age of 11 take over the 
watering and maintenance once the 
trees are in the ground. 

On March 16 we were in Xian 
(Sian, the former Chang’an, China’s 
first capital city), passing a group of 
young men and women planting 
trees near the city wall in dusty, 
windy conditions as we went into 
the Shaanxi (Shensi) Provincial 
Museum. They were still digging 
when we came out again an hour 
later, though rain had begun to fall 
(and it even snowed later that day!). 


We were inspired to make our 
own contribution to Civic Virtue 
Month. One of our group, Sue 
Webb, asked our guide, Hsu Jin- 
Qiou, if we Australians could plant a 
tree while we were in China. Qiou 
(Shou to us) said he would try to 
arrange it. 

So it was that a few days later 
(March 19), just as we had finished 
our cup of tea and our ‘‘brief intro- 
duction’? and welcome to the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Chongqing 
(Chungking), we were told ‘‘The 
trees are ready for planting”. We 
threw ourselves into the spirit of 
civic virtue, seizing hoes and 
shovels to dig up the red clods of 
clayey earth as light rain was falling. 


Soon we were all digging holes 
and planting the one metre high 
seedlings, which we were told were 
banyan trees (which usually reacha 
great age, height and girth). As we 
planted at less than 2 metre inter- 
vals, we presume that the trees may 
be transplanted again, or thinned 
out in later years. 

Instead of planting only one tree, 
we ended up planting a dozen! 

Mrs Josie Reid, of Epping (NSW), 
acted as our spokesperson and 
made a little speech to the Academy 
officials after the tree planting. 

She said: ‘‘Australian friends 
planted these trees and hope as 
they grow, so the bonds of friend- 
ship between our countries will also 
grow.” 

We also hope, for our part, that 
our daughter Melissa will be able to 
visit Chongqing one day and see at 
least one of the trees of friendship 
planted by the Australian visitors in 
1982. 

Well, 1982 is The Australian Year 
of the Tree, but we can’t help think- 
ing that the Chinese will plant more 
trees in one month (and perhaps 
even in one day, if you take the 
whole country into account) than we 
will in the entire year. It’s time for 
Australians to develop some ‘‘civic 
virtue’ too. 


Medics at the Great Wall. 


Tree planters in action at Chongqing. Photo Philip Longmire. 
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Trees are everybody’s business 


Forestry development in China is 
very much acase of before and after 
‘liberation’ in 1949, the year the 
communists took power and estab- 
lished the People’s Republic of 
China. 

Before 1949 forests were sparse, 
covering only about 5 per cent of the 
total land area. Trees were over- 
harvested or neglected and shifting 
sand dunes, floods and erosion 
were common. 

In the last 33 years a huge pro- 
gramme of afforestation with 
massive tree planting and intensive 
follow-up has brought the area of 
forest to 12.7 per cent. This has 
been achieved by political support 
and frequent mobilisation of the 
masses. 

Up to 1980, 28.2 million ha of land 
had been afforested, including 4.55 
million ha in 1980 alone. Incentives 
include a Forest Law, passed in 1979 
to protect existing forests and 
increase afforestation and the fact 
that people who plant trees around 
their homes own the trees, while 
communes own forests which they 
establish. 

China was well forested in ancient 
times and it is thought that about 
half of the entire country was 
wooded. Extensive forests were 
cleared to make way for farmland, 
leaving very few natural areas of 
vegetation and stands of huge old 


China: forestry support for agriculture 


FAO Forestry Paper No 12, FAO, 
Rome, 1978, large format paperback, 
103 pages, illustrated. 

Available for $3.50 (postage extra), 
from Hunter Publications, 58A Gipps 
Street, Collingwood, Victoria, 3066. 


By ‘‘four around plantation or 
forestry” is meant: Planting along roads; 
along rivers and canals; around houses 
and around villages. It is possible to 
think of this type of forestry activity as 
something similar to either ‘‘environ- 
mental forestry” or ‘‘amenity forestry” 


In every commune, ‘‘four around” tree 
planting is an integral part of the 
commune’s economic activity and tree 
planting is everybody’s business ... 
‘Four around” tree planting, besides 
helping in consolidating the river banks, 
restoring land, decreasing evaporation, 
providing shade, etc, has directly contri- 
buted to the strengthening of the collect- 
ive economy of the communes. Timber, 


Most of the millions of eucalyptus trees planted in China are tall 
growing varieties like these spotted gums (E. maculata) lining the 
road near Guangzhou (Canton). 


trees in the grounds of temples, 
where they were protected. 

In the Tang period (618-907) the 
pines on the mountains of 
Shandong (Shantung) were greatly 
reduced because they were burnt to 
make charcoal and soot to use as 
black ink. 

But the fossil’’ 


‘living tree, 


Metasequoia, destroyed by glaciers 
during the Ice Age, still survives in 
Sichuan and Hunan, as does the 
Ginko tree in the Changjiang 
(Yangtze) valley. The Chinese have 
succeeded in acclimatising rubber 
trees to colder areas and are using 
aerial tree seeding to plant forests 
on a large scale. 


In China tree planting is everybody’s business. This report of a 
group Study tour in 1977 examines the Chinese approach to integrated 
forestry and agriculture. It looks at shelterbelts, coastal windbreaks 
(using Casuarina species), ‘‘four around” tree plantations, fast-growing 
species, intercropping, tree crops, watershed management and removal 
of sand dunes. Full of details and ideas for ‘‘tree people’’. 


fuel wood, fruit and other products 
obtained from these trees not only meet 
their local consumption requirements, 
but are also the sources of external cash 
income for them. Litter and green leaves 
for preparation of organic manure and 
fodder for livestock are additional bene- 
fits of great significance. 


The Chinese say that in plantation 
work 30 per cent of the efforts should be 
devoted to planting and 70 per cent to 
tending operations. Hence, weeding is 
done three times during the first two 
years and once or twice during the third 
and fourth years of the plantation. The 
rates of survival are therefore usually 
very high (90-95 per cent). 
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Intercropping of shelter belts has 
largely replaced such intensive weeding 
operations. The belts are intercropped 
with agricultural crops, usually legumes 
(sweet potato, peanuts, etc) for the first 
two or three years. The system has two 
advantages: weeding becomes un- 
necessary and food is produced. 


The basic principle behind tree plant- 
ation in China is to organise the masses 
and encourage them to act in a spirit of 
self-reliance, that is, to collect seeds, 
raise the seedlings and do the planting 
themselves. Tree planting is, however, 
part of integrated land-use planting, on 
the same footing as agriculture and 
animal husbandry. 


Food for 


the soil 


In China, a nation of observant 
peasants has worked out for 
itself simple methods of return- 
ing to the soil all the vegetable, 
animal, and human wastes that 
are available: a dense population 
has been maintained without any 
falling off in fertility. 

Sir Albert Howard, An Agri- 


cultural Testament, 1940. 


Nightsoil worker with his ‘‘honeycart’’. Photo: 
Charles Massy. 


Night soil, or human excrement, 
has been collected and used for 
centuries in China as a rich source 
of plant fertiliser. Its use is still 
widespread and no longer a threat 
to health following strict controls on 
hygiene methods to deal with pests 
and diseases. 

On communes sewage is pumped 
into storage chambers for a four- 
week period, or left in fermentation 
pools long enough to destroy hook 
worm and pathogens. It is also 
treated in bio-gas plants, 
composted with organic garbage or 
used as a source of food for fish, 
with latrines being built over fish 
ponds. 

Night soil from sewered areas in 
the cities is pumped through pipes 
to rural communes, and the sludge 
from treatment plants is sprayed on 


the fields through the irrigation 
system. 
In Shanghai we saw pottery 


commodes with tightly fitting lids 
outside the doorways of houses. 
These are collected and emptied 
into collection tanks which are 
towed by trucks or tricycles to 
storage tanks at the river docks. The 
tanks are treated with the insecti- 
cide Dipterex to kill fly larvae and 
then stored for a week in tanks in 
“honey barges’”’ which deliver them 
to communes along the waterways. 

Here there is further treatment in 
tanks covered with plastic sheets 
causing the destruction of patho- 
genic micro-organisms by 
anaerobic fermentation. Produc- 
tion teams collect the treated night 
soil in buckets and it is then applied 


directly to the soil around growing 
crops using a wooden ladle. 

So, night soil is still as highly 
prized in Shanghai as it was in 1908 
when the concession to enter ‘‘resi- 
dences and public places early in 
the morning of each day in the year 
and removing the night soil’’ was 
sold by the city to a Chinese con- 
tractor ‘‘for the value of $31,000 
gold’’, as reported by Dr F. H. King 
in Farmers of Forty Centuries 

There were few underground 
sewers in China’s cities up to 1949, 
just open ditches and canals 
surrounded by the slums and 
shanties of the poor. There were 
chronic epidemics of cholera, 
typhoid, measles and 


a 


diptheria. 
Sanitation drives were organised 
against the “four pests’’ — flies, 


mosquitoes, bedbugs and rats — 
and these diseases have been 
wiped out. Malaria is still a problem. 
Charles Massy of Cooma, NSW, 
sent us a photo of a ‘‘honeycart’’ 
taken on his 1981 visit to China. The 
night soil workers, or 
ching-je-gong-ren, he says, play 
such a crucial role that they have 
become contemporary folk-heroes. 
It is understandable that we have 
a prejudice and inhibition against 
handling human manure, when even 
the word shit is a social taboo, but 
there are safe and sanitary methods 
of recycling this free store of plant 
nutrients. Again, we can learn from 
China, past and present. 


Manure ‘‘honeyboats”’ on Soochow (now Wusong) Creek, Shanghai, 
around 1910, from Farmers of Forty Centuries. 
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Farmers of Forty Centuries 

Permanent agriculture in China, 
Korea and Japan. 

F. H. King, Rodale Press, 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania, 1973 (first 
published 1911), hardback, 441 
pages, illustrated. Price $12.95 
(postage extra) from The Bookshelf, 
116 Bridge Road, Richmond, Vic- 
toria, 3121. 


Bricks made from earth are very exten- 
sively used for house building, chaff and 
short straw being used as a binding 
material, the brick being simply dried in 
the sun . . . The foundation of the dwell- 
ing was laid with well-formed hard- 
burned brick, these being necessary to 
prevent capillary moisture from the 
ground being drawn up to soften the 
earth brick, making the wall unsafe. 


This classic work on organic gardening, soil conservation, peasant 
farming and permaculture was published by Dr F. H. King after his 
“grand tour” of the Orient more than 70 years ago. I’ve lived with this 
book and learned from it for 10 years (before the Rodale reprint). It 
influenced me to visit China and, like Dr King, see, eye-to-eye, the 
farmers working in the fields. Essentially, the traditional methods he 
described remain unchanged, though new technology is being intro- 


duced. 


One of the most remarkable agricul- 
tural practices adopted by any civilised 
people is the centuries-long and well 
nigh universal conservation and utilis- 
ation of all human waste in China, Korea 
and Japan, turning it to a marvellous 
account in the maintenance of soil fertil- 
ity and in the production of food ... In 
the Far East, for more than thirty cen- 
turies, these enormous wastes have 
been religiously saved and today the 
four hundred million of adult population 
send back to their fields annually 150,000 
tons of phosphorus, 376,000 tons of 


potassium and 1,158,000 tons of nitrogen, 
comprised in a gross weight exceeding 
182 million tons, gathered from every 
home, from the country villages and from 
the great cities ... 


Almost every foot of land is made to 
contribute material for food, fuel or 
fabric. Everything which can be made 
edible serves as food for man or 
domestic animals. Whatever cannot be 
eaten or worn is used for fuel. The 
wastes of the body, of fuel and of fabric 
worn beyond other use are taken back to 
the field... 


China: recycling of organic 
wastes in agriculture 
FAO Soils Bulletin No 40, FAO, 
Rome, 1977, large format paperback, 
107 pages, illustrated. 

Available for $5.00 (postage extra) 
from Hunter Publications, 58A Gipps 
Street, Collingwood, Victoria, 3066. 


High temperature compost 


High temperature compost is chiefly a 
compost of human and animal excre- 
ment and chopped plant stalks. The ratio 
of excrement to crop waste is about 1:4. 
The materials are placed in a heap made 
up with alternate layers, starting with 
crop residues and followed by excre- 
ment. The optimum moisture content is 
attained by adding water. 

While making the heap a number of 
bamboo poles are inserted to serve as 
vents or chimneys. After the heap is 
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aeration holes. 


This report by an FAO study team reads like an update on China’s 
recycling methods described in Farmers of Forty Centuries. Describing 
the use of organic wastes, it briefly examines methods of pit compost- 
ing, treating human excrement by composting, holding tank and activat- 
ing sludge, composted garbage, use of Azolla and algae to fix nitrogen 
in rice crops, use of pig, cattle and other wastes, a chapter on bio-gas 
plants and the results of many years of testing various types of compost 


in China. 


formed, it is sealed with a plaster of mud 
3 cm thick. The bamboo poles remain in 
position for a day and are then with- 
drawn, leaving the holes. When the 
temperature rises to 60-70°C (which 
develops in about 4-5 days) the holes are 
sealed. 

The heap is usually turned after two 
weeks to ensure even decomposition. 
While turning, water, animal, or human 
excreta are added to make up any 
moisture deficiency. The turned material 
is re-piled and sealed. The compost is 
ready in two months time. Compost of 
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Mud covered high-temperature compost heap using bamboo for 
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this type is considered to be of high 
quality and free from parasitic micro- 
organisms. 

The illustrations show the size of such 
heaps and the arrangements made for 
aeration . . . The group also saw a modi- 
fication of this type of compost making at 
the Tung Shao Ying Production Brigade, 
Ta Heh County, Hebei (Hopei), where a 
bundle of maize stalks instead of 
bamboo poles was used for aeration. 
The raw materials used were crop stalks 
30%, night soil 30-40% and silt 30%. 


China uses recycled organic wastes in 
agriculture on the largest scale. To the 
Chinese, there is nothing like waste; 
waste is only a misplaced resource 
which can become a valuable material 
for another product ... Every manurial 
resource is carefully collected, con- 
served and used on the land, so event- 
ually helping to maintain soil productivity 
in a system of intensive cultivation and 
acting as a ‘‘buffer’’ against shortages of 
mineral fertiliser. 


Compost reduces soil erosion. 
Studies in Sichuan Province have indi- 
cated that on a sloping sand soil the 
compost treated section had 16% less 
surface run-off and 41% less erosion 
than the control. Compost has proved 
most efficacious for improvement of 
saline and alkaline soils. 


Field experiments carried out all over 
the country have given results indicating 
that an application of 500 kg of compost 
will give a 25-50 kg increase of rice grain. 


A Chinese Biogas Manual 

Translated from the Chinese by 
Michael Crook, from the original by 
the Office of the Leading Group for 
the Propagation of Marshgas, 
Sichuan (Szechuan) Province, 
Peoples’ Republic of China, ITDG, 
London, 1979, paperback, 135 
pages, illustrated. Price $11.95. 

Available by mail from Second 
Back Row Press, PO Box 43, Leura, 
NSW, 2781 (add $1.00 postage). 


Bricking a dome without support. 


The biogas pits built in Sichuan 
(Szechuan) are of two kinds. The first 
type, by far the most common, is the 
small pit of 8-10 cubic metres capacity 
built and used by an individual family. 
The gas produced is used for cooking 
and lighting. The second type is built by 
a production team, to have a capacity of 
about 100 cu metres. The gas produced 
is used to power agricultural machinery, 
machine tools used to process agricul- 


Millions of Chinese are cooking with marshgas or biogas (mainly 
methane) generated in pit-type digesters built cheaply and efficiently 
using this manual. In the past 10 years, 7 million digesters have been 
builton communes, mainly in Sichuan Province. Pit digesters may be the 
answer for Australia, where we so far have very few working methane 
plants. In China, the disposal of piggery and human wastes and the 
valuable fertiliser slurry gained is considered to be just as valuable as 


the gas for cooking and lighting. 


tural and other local produce, to pump 
water and to generate electricity. 


The use of gas should be matched with 
the scientific disposal and treatment of 
excreta for fertiliser. To build toilets and 
pigsties above biogas pits economises 
on land and permits direct connection of 
the excreta trough with the biogas pit, so 
that the human and animal excreta can 
flow into it automatically. 


air and gas 
mong channel 


gas inlet 


air inlet hole! 
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Clay head mantle 


The hanging lamp 


With ready-mixed clay, make a beli or funnel-shaped 
lampshade and a body about 10 cm long. Down the centre 
make a round hole of diameter 0.6-0.8 cm with a chopstick or 
similar long, thin stick. 

One end of the shade should be enlarged so that the clay 
head can be fitted. At the other end, make four holes 1-1.5 
cm long and 0.5 cm wide, evenly spaced round the top of the 
funnel-shaped shade. If a single-hole air-adjustment mouth- 
piece or a triple mouthpiece is being used, these four holes 
are unnecessary. Next, hang it on a hook and, when dry, 
cover the head with the mantle and it is ready for use. 


In 1975 Liu Shiquan, of the 4th work 
team of the 7th brigade of Donghe 
Commune in Zizhang County, would 
have had to buy 2500 kg of coal; but in 
October 1971 he built a biogas pit of 10 
cu m and thus solved the problem of 
obtaining cooking fuel for his family of 
nine. Not only does he not have to buy 
coal, but he also saves about 1000 kg of 
firewood. 


Freshwater fisheries and 
aquaculture in China 

FAO Fisheries, Technical Paper 
No 168, FAO, Rome, 1977, large 
format paperback, 84 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $4.00. 

Available from Hunter Publica- 
tions, 58a Gipps Street, Colling- 
wood, Victoria, 3066 (postage extra). 


Wherever there is water, there 
should be fish. 
Chinese slogan. 


The Chinese like fresh fish and most of 
the freshwater fish is sold this way. Ice is 
seldom used as the fish are not trans- 
ported over long distances. A consider- 
able portion is marketed live, especially 
in southern China. 


As in farming and animal husbandry, raising freshwater fish in China 
is intensive, polycultural and makes full use of water resources and 
wastes. In 1981 the catch was 1.37 million tonnes from ponds, lakes, 
reservoirs, rivers, rice paddies and in small ponds kept by commune 
members on their private plots. The species (carp) are not wanted in 
Australia, but the techniques explained by the FAO team certainly are. 
Also covers raising pearls in freshwater mussels. 


Freshwater fish culture in China is 
mainly polyculture of the ‘‘family fish’, 
the Chinese major carps, in combination 
with other species with complementary 
feeding habits, to utilise all the available 
food material in the water. Monospecies 
culture is used only for fry and finger- 
lings up to 3 cm in size. 

In ponds, the main species raised is 
the grass carp in combination with big- 
head, silver carp. mud carp, common 
carp and bream. 
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Direct feeding of fish and fertilisation 
of water are considered an essential part 
of small pond and reservoir manage- 
ment. It is often undertaken in lakes up 
to 100 or more hectares in size. Animal 
manures, especially pig, are used to 
stimulate plankton growth. The Chinese 
rule-of-thumb is to raise 15 or more pigs 
per hectare of water. Green grass and 
vegetables are fed to grass carp, which, 
in turn, produce animal (fish) manure 
and food for other fishes. The Chinese 
say: ‘‘Feed one grass carp well and you 
feed three other fishes.” 
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Dawn. China begins to stir. Fir 
blue, grey or khaki Mao suits and q 
Some, like the ladies at the fruit stal 
bear loads in baskets hung from ț 
across their shoulders. 

On lakes, rivers and canals, fij 
small rafts, like the one above on! 
bamboo poles tied together. 

Before long, China is moving th 
on bicycles or tricycles, pedalling, li 
a trailer, like the two Shanghai wom) 
loads, such as a full-sized lounge, 
timber, scrap paper or sugarcane s| 
and sometimes you see a motoris 
produce with, on top of the load, son 

All this pedalling, poling, walkin 
China millions of dollars each year it 
it provides healthy exercise. Ther 
population of 8 million people, the) 
buses, trucks and cars. 

Trains are old-fashioned and ef 
Buses are plentiful and packed with) 

At top right, you see a bicycle į 
who charges just 2 fen (one cent) pé 
Factories and other work places pì 
bikes are sturdy, usually made in} 
gears. 

The handcart at the far right isl 

At top left, a young cyclist overt 
donkeys out in the fields not far fre 
straddles the mighty Changjiang (Yi 
We saw horses hitched together wil 
pull ploughs, which is the job of wate 

These images show how the peł 
carry their loads. But photographs ¢ 
horns from trucks and buses or the 

By evening, the streets are stil 
China’s masses go home, walking, 
as inall things. 
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in two legs — people walking, wearing 
s, padded jackets or black ‘‘pyjamas’’. 
1 Yangshuo on the Li River (bottom left) 
traditional split bamboo carrying pole 


rmen glide across the misty water on 
e Li River near Guilin, made of a few 


ugh the streets on two or three wheels, 
Jed down with panier baskets or pulling 
at right. We have seen amazing bicycle 
is well as fruit, vegetables, chickens, 
ks. Passengers ride in pedal rickshaws 
j trike loaded with cabbages or other 
one curled up, fast asleep! 

and use of human muscle power saves 
ietrol. It cuts down exhaust pollution and 
are no private cars. In Beijing, with a 
are 3 million bicycles and only 200,000 


sient, with many still running on steam. 
ople. 

irking lot in Xian with its lady attendant, 
day and issues a ticket for each bicycle. 
vide free bicycle parking. The Chinese 
hanghai and have a kick-stand, but no 


n the main street of Yangshuo. 

es the men in a cart drawn by two gentle 
n Yichang, where the Gezhou Dam now 
igtze River) to produce hydro-electricity. 
mules and donkeys and horses used to 
buffalo where there are rice paddies. 

yle of China move from place to place and 
in’t convey the noisy warning honking of 
iswering clamour of bicycle bells. 

ammed with pedestrians and cyclists as 
edalling, as self-reliant in their transport 
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Report from a Chinese Village 
Jan Myrdal, Pelican Books, Ring- 
wood, Victoria, 1967/1973 paper- 
back, 473 pages, illustrated. Our 
1967 copy was bought secondhand. 


Mau Ke-yeh, cave builder: People in 
our part of the country prefer living in 
caves. This is largely because our loess 
soil makes cave-building easy and the 
result is a nicer and better insulated 
dwelling than an ordinary house. | must 
have built a good forty caves in my day. 
My father taught me how to build them, 
but I’m no specialist. Anybody can build 
a cave. 

There are two kinds of cave: earth 
ones and stone ones. The earth caves 
are dug into the hillside. The first thing to 
do is to find a place with the right kind of 
soil, hard yellow loess soil. You cannot 
build a cave where the soil is sandy. 

. .. Having selected a place where the 
earth seems to be of the right kind, you 
smooth the hillside so that you have a 
vertical face. In doing this you see what 
the soil is like to work with. Next, you 
make a first hole of two by seven chi (66 
cm x 233 cm) and dig in for roughly three 
chi (1 metre) before you start enlarging 
. . . Having dug out your cave, you polish 
the earth walls to make them smooth, 


The lives, past and present, of the villagers of Liu Ling commune in the 


loess (yellow silt soil) area of nor 


thern Shaanxi (Shensi) Province are 


captured vividly in this book. In first person accounts they tell Swedish 


author Jan Myrdal tales of poverty, 


Starvation and turmoil under the old 


order, about the revolution and as well, their new lives today. This is aug- 
mented by photos and brilliant sketches by the author’s wife, Gun 


Kessle. 


then you plaster them with mud made of 
loess earth. 


Ching Chung-ying, leader of the vege- 
table group: Three times a day we fetcha 
load of human excrement from the town. 
It’s thanks to this manure that we can 
produce so many vegetables. We tip the 


shit into the dung-pit on the other side of „m 


the road from which we get the manure 
for growing our vegetables ... 
excrement of the people in Liu Ling and 
the dung from their private pigs goes to 
their private plots. But if any family has 
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cultivation will pay 0.40 yuan cash for two $% 


buckets amounting to a hundred jin (50 
kg) together. 


Li Yang-ching, housewife: During 
Tenth (month) | put down cabbage. This 
lasts then through the winter until into 
Third (month), when fresh vegetables 
start. | boil up the water, put the cabbage 
in, take it out again quickly and put it in 
cold water. Then I put it in a big earthen- 


layer cabbage, one layer salt. Then l press 
it all together with a big, well-cleaned 
stone. This same month, too, I lay down 
turnips and radishes. | cut them into 
narrow strips and layer them with salt in 
a stonewear jar and press with a stone. 


Science and Civilisation in China 
Joseph Needham, Cambridge 
University Press, 1954-1980, in 5 
vols, each ranging from 300-800 
pages. Particularly interesting is vol 
4 physics, which contains engineer- 
ing, power sources and building. 


GEOMANCY (Feng-shui) 
The far-reaching pseudo-science of 
geomancy (feng-shui, lit. winds and 


waters) has received more attention 
from modern scholars than astrology, 


Prof (now Sir) Joseph Needha 
years to produce these erudite, th 


m has been working steadily for 25 
orough sourcebooks of the wisdom 


and science of China. It may be worthwhile investing several hundred 
dollars to put them on your bookshelf (for that is what they cost) — or 


read them at the library (I do). 


but still nothing like as much as it 
deserves. . . It has been well defined as 
“the art of adapting the residences of 
the living and the dead so as to co-oper- 
ate and harmonise with the local 
currents of the cosmic breath . . . Every 
place had its special topographical 
feature which modified the local 
influence (hsing shih) of the various chhi 
of Nature. The form of hills and the direc- 
tions of watercourses, being the out- 
come of the moulding influences of 


sag pelted pruned de 


winds and waters, were the most import- 
ant, but, in addition, the heights and 
forms of buildings, and the directions of 
roads and bridges, were potent factors 


There was in general a strong prefer- 
ence for tortuous and winding roads, 
walls and structures, which seemed to fit 
into the landscape, rather than to 
dominate it; and strong objections to 
straight lines and geometric layouts. 
Isolated boulders were also considered 
unlucky. In many ways, feng-shui was an 
advantage to the Chinese people, as 
when, for example, it advised planting 
trees and bamboos as windbreaks, and 
emphasised the value of flowing water 
adjacent to a house site. 


The earth is the origin of all things, the 
root and garden of all life; and the place 
where all things, the beautiful, the ugly, 
the good, the bad, the foolish and the 
clever, come into being. Now water is 
the blood and breath of the earth, flow- 
ing and communicating (within its body) 
as if in sinews and veins. Therefore, we 
say that water is the preparatory raw 
material of all things. 

Kuan Tzu, circa 4th C. B.C. 


Australia-China Society 

Members of the Australia- 
China Society come from various 
backgrounds, but share a 
common interest in China and in 
promoting friendship between 
our two countries. There are 
films, a monthly news bulletin, 
get-togethers (and even 
banquets). 

The Society also sponsors 
friendship tour groups to China, 
with scheduled visits in October 
and December-January. 

We suggest you send an SAE 
for details to the Secretary at the 
following addresses for further 
information. Membership of the 
NSW branch of the Australia- 


China Reconstructs 

Published monthly in Beijing in 
English, Spanish, French, Arabic, 
German, Portugese and Chinese, 
72 pages, illustrated. 

Founded by the late Mme 
Soong Ching Ling, widow of Dr 
Sun Yat-Sen, 30 years ago, this 
first-rate magazine covers a wide 
scope to give a picture of modern 
China in brief articles and beauti- 
ful colour photos. 

Each issue usually deals with 
some aspects of social life, sport, 
ethnic minorities, art, archae- 


China Friendship Society, for 
example, is $7.00 for a family, 
$5.00 individual and $2.00 for 
pensioners and students. 

NSW — PO Box 23, Haymarket 
(Sydney), 2000. Victoria — 226 
Gertrude Street, Fitzroy (Mel- 
bourne), 3065. 

South Australia — 31 Hughes 
Avenue, Henley Beach (Adel- 
aide), 5022. 

Western Australia — GPO Box 
8575, Perth, 6001. 

Queensland — PO Box 360, 
North Quay (Brisbane), 4000. 

Tasmania — 8 Courtney Street, 
Lenah Valley (Hobart), 7008 

— PO Box 471, Launceston, 
7250. 


ology, industry, agriculture, 
science, and contains a Chinese 
language lesson and an article 
about a place with historical or 
cultural interest to visitors. All 
this is aimed at helping foreign 
readers understand China. 

Subscriptions to China Recon- 
structs are $A7.20 for one year 
and $A12.00 for two years, direct 
from Guoji Shudian, PO Box 399, 
Beijing, China (send international 
money order or bank draft) or 
from local agents, such as East 
Wind Bookshop. 


Face rubbing pattern 


Exercises to prevent colds, from China Reconstructs, 
March, 1982. 
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Books on China 
East Wind Bookshop 

422a Pitt Street, Sydney, NSW, 
2000 (between Goulburn & 
Campbell Streets). 

Kalkadoon 

54: Hardware Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, 3000. 

These shops sell books and 
magazines printed in English in 
China and also publications 
about the People’s Republic of 
China. They are agents for Guoji 
Shudian, the China Publications 
Centre, based in Beijing. 

You can obtain copies of maga- 
zines like China Reconstructs, 
China Pictorial, Beijing Review, 
Chinese Literature or the new 
Women of China monthly, or take 
out a subscription. Books include 
works on history, art, politics, 
medicine, children’s stories and 
literature such as the famous A 
Dream of Red Mansions (in 3 
volumes) written by Cao Xueqin 
in the 18th century. 


A General Survey 

Qi Wen, Foreign Languages 
Press, Beijing, 1981, revised 
edition, paperback, 251 pages, 
illustrated, including colour 
photos, map, tables. 

This is a useful, up-to-date 
reference book on China with 
facts and figures on its geo- 
graphy, history, economy, politi- 
cal structure, social life and 
culture. 

Available for $4.00 from East 
Wind Bookshop, 422a Pitt Street, 
Sydney, NSW, 2000 (add $1.00 for 
postage). 


China travel notes 


Portrait of Mao Zedong looks out over Tien an Men Square, Beijing. 


Visitors to China who go in a 
group tour have to be prepared to 
take the rough with the smooth. 

It’s important to realise that, no 
matter which agent you may book 
with in Australia, all travel arrange- 
ments inside China are in the hands 
of China International Travel 
Service. 

CITS guides are usually friendly 
and efficient and speak excellent 
English. The set schedule takes the 
worry of travel, accommodation, 
sightseeing, shopping and luggage 
off your shoulders, though the 
itinerary may be changed at short 
notice. . 

No matter what you pay for your 
trip, you are not able to choose the 
hotel where you will stay. We think 
we did well, but there were some 
sharp contrasts in hotel standards. 
For example, in Guangzhou 
(Canton) we stayed at the Nanhu 
Hotel, a new building overlooking a 
lake, a four-star hotel, equal to any 
in Hong Kong. But on the boat 
cruise down the Changjiang 
(Yangtze River) we shared an eight- 
berth cabin with mixed sexes and 
had bunks without sheets and dirty 
pillowcases. 

Most of the other hotels were 
comfortable, though many had 
peeling and damp bathroom walls 
because no outlet had been pro- 
vided to allow steam to escape. We 
were biased towards the Jia Shan 
Hotel in Guilin because we felt very 
much at home in a prefab ‘‘motel’’ 
made in Australia, complete with 


wattle wallpaper and koalas on the 
curtains! 

Hotel staff are good, tipping is for- 
bidden and your suitcase, left 
outside the room in one place in the 
morning, really does appear again 
on the correct floor of your hotel in 
another place hundreds of miles 
away that evening. 

The cost of the tour covered all 
rail, bus, plane and boat fares, 
tickets to exhibits and museums, all 
meals, hotel rooms and the services 
of a national tour guide and a local 
guide at each destination. Beer and 
soft drinks are provided free (and 
with a generous hand) at all meals 
except breakfast. 

So your only overheads are for 
souvenirs, laundry, phone calls, 
clothes, film, postcards or other 
small items you may need to buy. 

We found the food consistently 
good, sometimes excellent. We had 
three banquets, one in Beijing for 
Peking Duck, one in Chongqing 
which was Sichuan style and one in 
Guangzhou, in the more familiar 
Cantonese style. The quantity of the 
food amazed us too, with at least 8- 
10 dishes at most meals, but we 
didn’t tire of ‘‘too much Chinese 
food’, though some in our group 
did. 

Except in the south, meals 
finished when the rice and soup was 
brought, which is normal practice 
outside of Guandong Province. The 
“English breakfast’? was less 
reliable than lunch and dinner and 
we're sure the ‘‘toast’’ was 
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steamed, while at one place the 
butter smelled and tasted like 
Gorgonzola cheese. 

There were some contrasts in air 
service too. China’s domestic 
airline, CAAC, has some new 
Boeing 707’s, as well as an aging 
fleet of British Tridents and Soviet 
Ilyushin and Antonov prop jets. 

We flew mainly Tridents, with a 
707 from Shanghai to Beijing, but the 
leg from Yichang to Wuhan was 
different. ‘‘Why are there holes in 
the windows?” asked Irene, as we 
boarded an lIlyushin-14. We dis- 
covered the holes were there to 
provide air because the aircraft is 
not pressurised. Inside the plane 
looked like a troop transport, with 
the passengers facing each other 
across a central aisle filled with our 
luggage. Our ears popped as we 
headed through the clouds at 9,000 
feet, shouting to each other over the 
din of the engine and the vibrating 
metal. It was bumpy, but steady 
enough and we were glad to touch 
down. 

A feature of flying in China is the 
bag of lollies, cups of tea and small 
gifts given to us by the hostesses. 
You may receive key rings, nail 
clippers, plastic combs shaped like 
an aircraft, or a thermometer. The 
planes are well maintained, each 
spending about an hour in the air 
each day. The recent crash of a 
Trident jet flying from Canton to 
Guilin is an exception to CAAC’s 
fairly safe record (we flew the oppo- 
site way by Trident). 


There were plenty of foreign tour- 
ists in China. We believe we detect- 
ed a subtle pecking order which 
favoured Japanese and Americans 
before Australians. When you're 
travelling, little details of hotel 
rooms, food, and the weather tend 
to seem very important. We know 
that CITS is trying very hard to cater 
for the demands and expectations 
of travellers. New hotels are being 
built throughout China and new 
areas opened to tourism — and you 
can’t blame your guide for the 
weather! 

Our own tour was booked through 
Marco Polo Travel in Sydney. The 
major agents for China are Qantas, 
Marco Polo, Travman, Palanga and, 
of course, the Australia-China 
Society. We suggest you compare 
brochures, dates and prices to 
select the trip you want. There are 
deductions for off-season trips. 


HONG KONG 


China Diary 

In 21 days we saw a lot and 
learned a little, but China is so vast, 
its people so many, its history so 
long, its beauty so strange to us, 
that our impressions are fleeting. 
We know there is so much more, but 
its enough to bring back small 
pieces of this experience. These 
are some of our memories. 

Shanghai, March 10-11 

Shanghai was our gateway. We'll 
always remember it as our 
exhilarating introduction to the real 
China! Suddenly, the term, the 
masses, had great impact as a des- 
cription of seething humanity. The 
crowds on bicycles and on foot, a 
city of 12 million people, bustling, an 
atmosphere you expect to find in 
the Middle East. 

Schoolgirls wear their hair in 
plaits tied with red ribbons but the 
older women obviously visit the 
hairdresser for a ‘‘perm’’. The blue 
Mao suit and cap predominate, with 
the green clothing of the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) less 
frequent, with an occasional mixture 


of both. 

It rained the afternoon we went to 
the Bund, the European style 
boulevarde by the Huangpu River 
lined with neo-Gothic buildings. The 
old Palace Hotel with its art nouveau 
green tower (once owned by the 
British Sasoon family) is now the 
Peace Hotel and the former British 
Consulate is partly the Shanghai 
Friendship Store and partly the 
Seamen's Club. 

We saw the Temple of the Jade 
Buddha with its gilt statues and the 
jade piece brought from Burma in 
1881, the Arts and Crafts exhibition, 
Mei Lung commune (see separate 
story) and a brilliant display of plate- 
balancing, juggling, tumbling and 
high-wire skills (and a performing 
panda and monkeys) at the 
Shanghai Acrobatic Theatre. 

Beijing, March 12-14 

In Shanghai we looked at the 
people, but in Beijing we were 
absorbed by the past. The city is 
well laid out with rather drab four 
and five storey office and apartment 
buildings and the people, though 
just as numerous, were quieter and 


more orderly than those in 
Shanghai. 

The circular Temple of Heaven, 
crowned by a blue tiled roof and gilt 
ball, is a gem of symmetry. Standing 
out against a clear blue sky, the 
Temple made every photo we took 
look like a postcard. Built in the 15th 
century, it was used by the Manchu 
Emperors to make offerings to 
ensure a good harvest. Inside, the 
temple has fantastically painted and 
gilded wooden columns all joined 
without any metal or nails. 

Most of Saturday was spent at the 
Summer Palace, where the 
Emperors and their court lived in the 
hot summer months each year in 
cool pavilions and covered walk- 
ways by the lake, a place of beauty 
and serenity. 

Old men and children were flying 
kites at the vast Tien an Men 
Square, where one million people 
crowded in to see the body of 
Chairman Mao Zedong and where 
huge party rallies have taken place. 
We shopped with the masses in the 
department stores at Wang Fujing 
and stopped briefly at the Zoo to see 


Temple of Heaven, Beijing. 
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the pandas. 

Peking Duck was the highlight of 
our Beijing banquet, with slices of 
roast duck, sauce and a scallion 
wrapped up in small pancakes. We 
thought the duck cool and fatty, but 
that’s how they like it here. A 
Mongolian hot-pot with mutton and 
cabbage to cook in boiling water 
followed the duck, a giant carp and 
five other courses, so we found the 
feast too much and too varied. After 
strong mao tai liqueur, grape wine 
and beer, it wasn’t surprising that 
we sang in our bus on the way back 
to the Chien Men Hotel. 

Sunday. On Train No 1 in a 
gracious compartment with white 
seats and antimacassars and white 
table cloth and tea cups, wide 
windows and heating, we passed 
through the grey, desolate hills to 
Badaling, about 80km north of 


Beijing, to see the Great Wall of 
China. 

We climbed up the steep steps 
and pathway to the battlements, 


The Great Wall at Badaling. 


again in company with hundreds of 
Chinese people on their day off. The 
Wall is magnificent! You know it is 
one of the great wonders of the 
world, that it’s the only man-made 
structure that can be seen from 
space, that it is 6000km long, but 
none of this can convey the feeling 
you have when you actually stand 
on those ancient grey stones. 

Later we took a bus to the Ming 
Tombs, passing the Sacred Way, 
now a main road, lined with larger 
than life-sized statues of elephants, 
horses, imaginary beasts and 
arrogant Mandarins. 

It was grey and cold on Monday 
and biting winds swirled through the 
endless courtyards of the Forbidden 
City from which 24 Emperors ruled 
China, rarely venturing outside the 
walls. The gates through which we 
walked and the paths we took were 
for centuries reserved for the 
Emperor alone — anyone else (until 
1911, when the Qing (Ching) Dynasty 
was overthrown) would have been 
beheaded. We rushed through the 
museum, a blur of scroll paintings, 
marble, gold, urns, lions, sedan 
chairs and other treasures. 

Xian, March 15-17 

In Xian we stayed at the Renminbi 
Hotel, an imposing, 1953 Soviet- 
style building, with small but cosy 
rooms. Our name for China is 
derived from the Qin (Chin) 
Emperor, Qin Shi Huang Di (221-207 
BC) who first unified the country and 
made this his capital. It was then 
called Chang’an. When Marco Polo 
came here in the 13th century, the 
city had a population of one million 
and was one of the largest in the 
world. 

Xian was the start of the Silk 
Road, which linked trade routes 
from China to the Mediterranean 
Sea from 200 BC to the 14th century. 
Now there are 1% million people, 
including 60,000 Hui, or Chinese 
Moslems, who live around the Great 
Mosque, established here in the 8th 
century. 

We found the people here relaxed 
and friendly, with broad, slightly 
darker faces than in the North. The 
women wear more brightly coloured 
clothes. 

In the fine Shaanxi Provincial 
Museum we saw the Forest of 
Tablets (circa 1090), stone steles 
carved with scenes, figures and 
texts. At Ban Po, north of Xian, we 
saw the remarkable pottery, 
decorated with fish designs at the 
neolithic village of the Yangshao 
people. They lived here from about 
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Qin pottery soldiers, Xian. 


6000 BC in circular mudbrick houses 
sunk a few feet into the earth and 
hunted, fished and kept pigs. 

As the rain turned to light snow 
we went on to the Qin Emperor’s 
tomb. It was the most exciting 
moment of the trip for Irene, who 
was stunned by the spectacular life- 
sized ‘‘army’’ of terracotta soldiers 
standing in silent groups, just as 
they were when they were buried 
here 2189 years ago. 

Other vaults nearby contain more 
regiments which the Chinese will 
not excavate until they have 
developed a technique which will 
preserve the bright colours painted 
on the statues. The first lot 
uncovered three years ago faded 
within 24 hours to the colour of 
baked pottery. Each soldier has a 
different uniform and expression, 
and many nationalities are repre- 
sented. It was all we could do to 
persuade Irene not to take one 
home. 

In Xian we also saw a jade and a 
cloisonne wear factory, the Bell 
Tower, the Big Wild Goose Pagoda 
and its Buddhist temple, the old city 
walls, a Peking Opera, The Clever 
County Official, walked in the free 
market and shopped in the 
Friendship Store. We never thought 
we’d quote Richard M. Nixon in 
Earth Garden, but he is supposed to 
have said: ‘‘If you haven’t seen 


Xian, you haven’t seen China.” 
Chongqing, March 18-20 

We flew from Xian’s 0°C tem- 
perature to Chongqing’s 18°C, a 
new world of sub-tropical land- 
scapes, terraced hillsides and rice 
paddy fields being ploughed by 
water buffalo. The Renmin Hotel 
here has a facade modelled on The 
Temple of Heaven, but the inside is 
more like arooming house. 

Our good memories are of 
planting the banyan trees at the 
Academy of Fine Arts and the 
marvellous 24 course Sichuan style 
(spicy sour) banquet at the 
Chongqing Hotel, with its centre- 
piece of two tiny pandas, which lost 
some of their appeal when our guide 
told us they were made of spam! 

Chongqing was the one place 
where we felt our CITS guides were 
unhelpful. They did not respond to 
our request to drive out of town to 
look at the paddy fields and terraces 
we’d seen on the way in from the 
airport and which we’d missed 
because of a flight delay. 

A French-speaking woman guide 
(who did not know English) was in 
charge of the two young English- 
speaking guides. They continually 
assured us that we’d go out to the 
paddy fields, but we were never 
taken there and no apologies or 
reasons were given. This left a bad 
taste in our mouths, but we were 
most disappointed not to be able to 
take a closer look at a rammed earth 
house being built, which we'd 
passed in the dusk. 

Changjiang Gorges, March 20-21 

It was still dark as we boarded our 
river boat, The East is Red No 38, for 
a cruise down the Changjiang 
(Yangtze River), the world’s third 
longest river. Our views on this 
experience are probably coloured 
by the fact that most of us were put 
into eight bunk steel ‘‘cell’’ cabins 
and that we shared our observation 
deck with a party of elderly Ameri- 
cans. Most of the Chinese pas- 
sengers slept on mats in the 
passageways. 

The scenery is spectacular, with 
peaked mountains, towering cliffs 
and fiord-like vistas. But the 
currents and eddies of the mighty 
river have been tamed by the 
Gezhou hydro-electric dam at 
Yichang, which. has built up the 
water level by 40 metres, as well as 
the blasting of rocks to make the 
river safe for navigation. 

On deck the wind was freezing 
cold but it was worth the discomfort 
to see the square-rigged sampans, 


the remote cultivated terraces and 
rammed earth homes along the cliff- 
tops, covered bridges, the turbulent 
muddy water and the towns and 
villages we passed. 

Finally, at Yichang, we entered a 
lock and dropped 20 metres to the 
river on the other side. Yichang is a 
new town which houses the dam 
workers on land formerly under the 
river. Around the town we were able 
to see market gardens, water 
buffalo, mudbrick and rammed earth 
houses and a government forest. 

Wuhan, March 23-24 

In Wuhan, capital of Hubei Pro- 
vince, we visited the Red Scarf 
Primary School, the Teachers’ 
College and the University (see 
separate story). The city is made up 
of three towns, Wuchang, Hanyang 
and Hankou, which was occupied by 
Europeans until the 1920s. There 
were some violent battles here 
during the Cultural Revolution. 

We went from Wuhan south to 
Guilin by train in a sleeper compart- 
ment with four comfortable berths, a 
table with a lamp and thermos for 
tea. Things were looking up again. 

Guilin, March 25-27 

Standing on Windy Cave Hill, we 
looked out at the eccentric, abrupt 
crags and soft green hills shrouded 
in mist that make Guilin and the Li 
River so famous. It was like stepping 
into an ancient Chinese landscape 
painting and becoming a part of it. 
We looked down on an island with 
patchwork fields by the river and 
new houses and apartments of the 
city in the valleys. 


The river like a green silk girdle, 


The hills like hairpins of jade ... 
HAN YU, 768-824, of the Li River. 


The cruise down the Li River for 
80km to Yangshuo was the highlight 
of China for Keith. We were 
entranced by the shallow river, the 
green trees above, the water reflec- 
tions below, the jagged silhouettes 
of chains of green hills in the clouds 
lining the horizon, breathtaking, a 
feast for the eyes. 

Many of the hills, twisted into 
recognisable shapes, have been 
given fanciful names like Elephant 
Trunk Hill, Camel Hill, Apple Hill and 
Crescent Moon Hill, while many 
contain caves in which are carved 
Buddhas and inscriptions, or like 
Reed Flute Caves, filled with 
stalactites and stalagmites. 

We found Yangshuo 
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vulgarly 


‘“‘touristy’’ for China (as the 
“bazaar”? at the Great Wall had 
been) with stalls selling caps, 
clothing and souvenirs at prices 
above the ‘‘fixed’’ level. The site of 
the 1300-year-old banyan tree nearby 
was also crowded with oppor- 
tunists, but the serenity of the hills 
reflected in the flooded paddy fields 
made up for this. 

Guangzhou (Canton), March 27-29 

Canton gave us a fine welcome 
with warmer weather and dinner at 
the Bei Yuan (North Garden) res- 
taurant, one of the best Cantonese 
restaurants in the world. Later, 
another surprise, our luxury room at 
the Nanhu Hotel, overlooking the 
courtyard and lake. 

In Fo Shan we saw the Shi Wan 
Artistic Ceramics Factory, a 
Buddhist temple, quite different to 
those we’d seen at Shanghai and 
Xian, and a factory where they made 
traditional Chinese paper cuts. Back 
in the city we stopped at the Mau- 
soleum of Sun Yat Sen, where a 
rock concert was going on, with Ben 
Vereen (Chicken George in Roots) 
and Lorne Greene present with a US 
group of bicycle tourists making a 
television documentary. 

We went to the Lo Gan People’s 
Commune and the botanical 
gardens (very high standard) and 
shopped. We noticed that 
eucalyptus trees are planted every- 
where around Canton and also saw 
the kapok tree with its red flowers. 

Our farewell banquet included a 
roast sucking pig, quail eggs in a 
delicate soup and other Cantonese 
specialities. Next morning we took 
the sealed train to Hong Kong, 
leaving Canton and China behind 
us. There was lots to see from the 
train window — more eucalypts, 
more paddy, people in the fields, 
then the wire fence at the border, 
Hakka women in their big straw hats 
with veils, shanty towns in the New 


Territories and we were in 
Kowloon. 
Faces 
Captions for inside front cover 
photos. 


Left: top — monk at the Temple of 
the Jade Buddha, Shanghai; bottom 
— proud Grandma and children at 
Mei Lung People’s Commune, 
Shanghai; bottom, centre — old man 
in padded clothes, Temple of 
Heaven, Beijing; right, top — old 
man, photo by Charles Massy; 
middle — schoolboys in Beijing; 
bottom — sampan helmswoman of 
Miao nationality (with baby in car- 
rier) on Li River . 


Land Lines is a free service for 
Earth Garden readers. who must 
give their full name and address as 
proof of their sincerity. They also 
have the responsibility to 
thoroughly check all deals 

Please keep listings to 50 
words, plus name and address 


For sale — 82 acres of bush country at 
the very foot of the Grampian Mountains 
in western Victoria. Excellent views, dam 
on block. Brand new 9 square solid brick 
cabin (including verandah). New water 
tanks, 240 volt generator. Odd jobs still to 
be done. Good road. Price $38,000 o.n.o. 

Mark Johnson, Box 371, Hamilton, Vic- 
toria, 3300. Phone (055) 72 3493. 


We would like to buy an acreage close 
to the east coast and a reasonable dis- 
tance from town, with good soil and rain- 
forest or other natural timber where we 
can be as self-sufficient as possible in an 
early retirement. 

Please write with details and price to 
Arthur & June Cheyne, 30 Shanahan Pde, 
Redbank Plains, Qld, 4301. 


My wife and | own and live on 640 acres 
of bushland near Kempsey, NSW. We 
are near the coast and we want to keep 
most of the bush in a relatively natural 
condition. | find that | need some help 
with those tasks which cannot be done 
by one man. If someone would like to 
come and live on and use part of our land 
in return for occasional assistance, | am 
sure we could come to a suitable 
arrangement. 

Reg Humphrys, c/- PO Crescent Head, 
NSW, 2440. 


Vegetarian person(s) wanted to buy a 
quarter share (tenancy in common) of 
secluded 45 acres of undulating bush- 
land 3 miles from Newstead, Central Vic- 
toria. There are three dams, a communal 
orchard and organic vegetable garden, 
one family’s mudbrick house nearly 
complete and a small stone and mud- 
brick shed. The orchard is trickle irri- 
gated with 50 newly planted fruit and nut 
trees, berries, vines and herbs. It is to 
share with 3 adults and 2 young children. 
Price $6,000. 

. Please write to J. Hughes, c/- PO 
Newstead, Victoria, 3462. 


Forced sale, due to financial diffi- 
culties, 73⁄4 acres waterfront land at 
Roaring Beach, 1% hours from Hobart. 
There is 6km of dirt road to the nearest 
town, Nubeena (shops, school, etc). 
Sunny aspect, approximately half fenced 
pasture, rest bush. Winter creek carries 
flow through to nearby lagoon. We built 
two rough sheds, started vegie and herb 
garden (good soil) and comfrey plant- 
ation. Huge compost heap. Nearest 
H.E.C. is 3 km away. Beach is a quick 
scramble over the dunes. Good rainfall. 
We are asking $14,500, negotiable. 

Stan & Lin Witek, 8 Ballard Street, 
Glenorchy, Tasmania, 7010. 


For sale, 3 bedroom weatherboard 
house, loungeroom, kitchen, laundry, 
bathroom, septic toilet, electric hot 
water system and stove, large $800 slow 
combustion stove, partly furnished, on 
Y% acre land, plumbing throughout the 
garden, 12 established fruit trees, 
garage chicken sheds, school bus 
service. Situated in the quiet village of 
Pioneer, north-east Tasmania, which is 
surrounded by State Forests. Swimming 
hole nearby and close to beaches. Price 
$12,000. 

Please write to Rita Taylor, c/- 
PO Pioneer, Tasmania, 7254. 


We have 25% acres of beautiful 
undulating country on the south coast of 
NSW, 1% miles off the Princes High- 
way, about 30 minutes drive from Bega to 
the south and Bermagui to the north- 
east. It has power connected, a dam and 
1,000 gallon water tank connected to a 
shed. School bus passes. As we won't 
be in a position to move on to the land 
permanently for the next 4-5 years we 
are looking for a family with their own 
accommodation to live on it (rent free) 
and so put it to productive use. 

The property is natural pasture, with a 
creek flowing through in rainy periods. 
We prefer a family interested in develop- 
ing a degree of self-sufficiency via small- 
scale agriculture. No objection to vege- 
tarians, but they would have to respect 
the fact that we are meat eaters and will 
be keeping livestock for slaughter. 

Ross & June Riddett, 4 Reid Place, 
Kambah, ACT, 2902. Phone (062) 31 7190. 


In 12-24 months, a modern two 
bedroom house will be available in a 
western NSW town at $36.00 per week 
rent. There is ample water so produce 
can be grown. I'm 23, male, and need a 
co-tenant. 

A. Campbell, PO Box 54, Epping, NSW, 
2121. 
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We are acraft-minded family, two boys 
aged 10 and 8% and a 42-year-old girl. 
We’ve had a variety of work experience 
with gardening, retaining walls, nursery 
work, basic building, fencing and some 
farming — we need to learn more. We'll 
be travelling the eastern side of the 
Great Dividing Range looking for a farm 
as far north as Cairns (we hope), also 
south through to north and central Vic- 
toria, then on to Tasmania. We want to 
stay at other farms while we’re looking, 
especially mixed and subsistence types. 
We are willing to offer any help in 
exchange for space to pitch our tent fora 
couple of days (or more). Would like to 
hear from interested E.G. readers. 

Yours sincerely, Dan, Debbie, Charlie, 
Sam & Emily Bacon, c/- 36 Lockyersliegh 
Avenue, Batehaven, NSW, 2536. 


Some unemployed readers might be 
interested in spending some time at 
“Outlook Farm’’ until more profitable 
employment becomes available. The 
farm is a new project sponsored by a 
registered charitable trust which aims at 
providing affordable accommodation for 
unemployed people, plus opportunities 
to learn a variety of useful skills, such as 
building, vegetable gardening, farming, 
cooking, housekeeping, craft and office 
work. 

The site is a 2% hectare property at 
Kinglake, 60 km north-east of Mel- 
bourne. At present the farm is still at the 
foundation stage, with the pioneer resi- 
dents sleeping in tents and using the 
workshop building as temporary 
quarters. Anyone over 18 able to pay 
$18.00 a week for good food and willing to 
work 36 hours a week to help themselves 
is welcome. No illegal drugs allowed on 
the premises. 

Further information can be obtained 
from Helen Meggs, Honorary Secretary, 
Outlook Farm Trust, Kinglake, Victoria, 
3763. Phone (057) 86 1285. 


We now have two shares to sell in our 
64 acre block, each would be % share, 
entitling the buyer to a5 acre house site, 
plus the use in common of 44 acres 
more. The land has timber, stone, 
mudbrick soil, crystal clear water and a 
north-east aspect, outside Deloraine. 
Cost is $5000 a share. We see a 
community there of good neighbours 
and shared projects, but we’re not 
“commune” people. 

Write for full details to Phil Young, PO 
Hagley, Tasmania 7257. 


We have a share for sale in 115 acres at 
Domigo, NSW. There is 20 acres of flat 
cleared land (basalt soil), suitable for 
cultivation and the rest is rain forest and 
heavily timbered. The property borders 
the river, with lots of beautiful swimming 
holes. We are asking $10,000 for our 
share. 

Interested people can come to John- 
son’s Road, Domigo (8km out of Domigo 
on the Armidale Road), or write to Kate & 
Gaza, PO Box 5, Domigo, NSW, 2453. 


For sale: 53 acres at Cedar Creek, 
Nambour area, Queensland. Mostly 
forest, backs onto State Forest, cleared 
strip along front border, level and hilly 
parts with one dam. Power available. 
Price $48,000. We would like to buy 
smaller acres in Queensland and still 
realise our dream for around $5,000 cash. 

Ernie & Cheryl Summerfield, 21 Myrtle 
Street, Granville, NSW, 2142. Phone (02) 
637 1528. 


Wanted to buy: bushland within 100 
miles from Melbourne, to either maintain 
or restore to a natural state. Land type is 
of little importance, so isolated, rugged 
and inhospitable terrain will be con- 
sidered. A large area of land is prefer- 
able, but I can only afford $2,000-$3,000. 

Duncan Campbell, 19 Bruce Street, 
Mitcham, Victoria, 3132. Phone (03) 874 
4103. 


In 1983 | have the opportunity of work- 
ing overseas for two years, but | am 
faced with the problem of finding a 
person or persons who would like to look 
after my house and animals while | am 
away. The house is comfortable, set in 
about 300 acres of bush. There are 2 
goats, 2 donkeys, 2 chooks and an emu, 
which don’t need a great deal of time 
spent on them. There is a vegetable 
garden. 

There are two possible propositions, 
either (a) a straight 2 year rent-free 
occupation in return for maintenance 
and upkeep, or (b) the possibility of 
interested caretakers building on the 
land if the opportunity appealed to them. 

Robert Logie, PO Ensay (East Gipps- 
land), Victoria, 3895. Phone (051) 57 3281. 


Graham (young 42) and Matthew (14) 
are living on 120 acres in the Upper 
Hunter, 8 miles from the nearest town. 
We have a lovely little cotage with 
another under construction. We would 
like to find someone interested in stay- 
ing with us for a while, preferably a 
single parent with a child who would be 
company for Matt. We are into building 
with natural materials, organic garden- 
ing, breeding Poll Hereford cattle and 
look after horses, fowls, geese, ducks 
and dogs. This year we are hoping to 
plant grape vines. We are not into drugs, 
but enjoy a glass of wine after a day in 
the paddock. 

Any takers, drop a line to Graham 
Roberts, ‘‘Swallowfields’’, Gungal, 
NSW, 2333. 


Regretfully for sale, cottage on one 
acre, 4 miles from Deloraine, Tasmania. 
Open-plan lounge, dining, kitchen, with 
pine lining, open fires, 3 bedrooms, all 
conveniences, outside workshop, shed, 
pig pen, chook shed. School bus route. 
Must sell immediately. Price $23,000 
0.n.o. 

lan Colvin, Rose Cottage, Robert 
Street, Exton, Tasmania, 7257. Phone 
(003) 62 2718. 


Shares for sale: We are five adults and 
two children with 126 acres in the Strath- 
bogie Ranges of northeast Victoria, 37 
km south of Benalla. Land consists of 
creek flats, rising up to a State Forest on 
all sides in a secluded valley. Permanent 
creeks and springs. We are working 
towards self-sufficiency through perma- 
culture and organic farming. We are 
asking $11,000 for a share. 

Charles & Penny Jones, RMB 1435, 
Benalla, Victoria, 3673. 


Is there anyone out there who, while at 
present tied to Sydney for business or 
family reasons, wants to move out onto 
some acres and make a start at home- 
steading? We have our 20 acre property 
at East Kurrajong, 40 miles from Sydney, 
on the market. It is listed with our 
friendly estate agent at $82,500 o.n.o. 

The house is Besser block, cool in 
summer, warm in winter, 13 squares. 
Wood stove for heating, solar hot water, 
telephone, electricity, 2,000 gallon rain- 
water tank and a dam. We have run the 
property as a goat farm for 9 years and 
there are fenced paddocks and some 
small sheds on the top 5 acres. There is 
a small orchard and vegetable garden, all 
organic of course. 

Jack and Jean Horner, Irwins Road, 
East Kurrajong, NSW, 2758. Phone (045) 
76 3277. 


We are shareholders in a 1,300 acre 
property, 45 miles west of Maryborough, 
Queensland. Each share has 10 acres, 
on which improvements can be added 
and the remaining 1,100 acres are held in 
common by the company. Our share 
includes 8 acres fenced in three pad- 
docks. There are two dams and two 
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windmills pumping to a holding tank from 
which vegetable gardens and fruit trees 
are watered. Irrigation to these is laid 
out. One plot includes 60 bananas. There 
is a cabin with shed attached and tanks 
holding 9,000 gallons rainwater. It is 8 km 
from the bitumen. The price is $18,000. 
Contact A. & J. Rackermann, c/- PO 
Vaona Qid, 4620. Phone (071) 29 
3. 


Urgent sale of 3⁄2 acres and house, 
fully goat-fenced, some cleared, some 
tall trees, 3 miles from Dover, Tasmania, 
close to river and beaches. Permanent 
soak, plus scheme water and electricity 
to house. House needs lining, but is 
large and liveable, with slow combustion 
stove. Bounding on State Forest, % mile 
from main road, far enough for privacy, 
close enough for direct sales of craft or 
produce. Price $12,000. 

Phone (002) 976224 (after 6 pm, it’s 
cheaper), or write Joe, PO Box 94, Dover, 
Tasmania 7116. 


We are looking for land near the 
northern NSW coast, either freehold, co- 
op, or tenants-in-common, with like- 
minded people — nature and freedom 
lovers, keen on conservation, perma- 
culture and harmony. We are an 
extended family, aged 50, 30 and 10, with 
about $15,000 available for the land. 
Ideally our new home would have a 
northerly aspect, water, power and a 
secluded bush setting. 

Please write to Peter Duff, 15 Warrigal 
Street, Jannali, NSW 2226. 


We are buying a beautiful piece of land 
30km west of Gympie, Queensland, on 
the edge of the Amamoor State Forest. 
We would like other people to join us ina 
permaculture-oriented co-operative. The 
land is 161.2 ha (400 acres), mostly 
heavily timbered mountain ridges with a 
variety of trees and rainforest valleys. 
Average rainfall is 40-50 inches a year. 

As the land costs $65,000 we envisage 
selling 10 shares at $8500 each, with one 
share per family unit. This would leave 
the co-operative with a balance of $20,000 
for dam work etc. We are looking for 
people who care for the land, don’t mind 
a bit of hard work and who want to live 
peacefully. We would also welcome 
anyone with the necessary qualifications 
to start our own school. 

Peace and love, Susan Orford, Jam Pot 
Creek Road, Pomona, Qld 4568. 


My apologies for those Earth People 
who applied for work experience which | 
was unable to accommodate (see A 
Traditional Farmer, EG30). 

If you are interested in working with 
stock horses, beef cattle, poultry, 
organic gardening and fencing etc 
please apply (or re-apply). 

Edwin Crawford, Browr Muir, 
Congewai, via Paxton, NSW 2325. Phone 
(049) 98 1341 (ring 6 pm to 8 pm). 
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John working with second-hand mudbricks John uses an uncapping knife while extracting honey, watched by 


on a wall of the study. 


Horsham, Victoria 
By Margaret Scott 

As I write to order The Settier’s Guide and my Earth 
Garden issues for 1982, | think back over the years and 
of receiving E.G.1 in the mail. 

At that stage I was very young, single, a teacher of 
Maths and English in a small country town and fairly 
directionless in life. | remember reading E.G.1 from 
cover to cover many times and my collection of Earth 
Garden magazines grew to be a most precious posses- 
sion. Woe betide anyone who borrowed a copy and 
didn’t return it promptly! 

The philosophy which emerged in Earth Garden 
helped formulate my own ideas and way of life. Now, 10 
years later, | am married with two children (and number 
three due soon), living on 15 acres in an old mudbrick 
house. 

The house has been altered and extended, in mud- 
brick and second-hand materials — the wrecker’s yard 
is a favourite browsing spot. We’ve used old mudbricks 
from a derelict house over the road (with the owner’s 
permission, of course). 

We have an old-established orchard (apricots, 
apples, pears, plums and quinces), assorted black, 
white and spotty sheep, four beehives, chooks, ducks, 
vegies and have just sold a Friesian cow with the inten- 
tion of buying a Jersey. ; 

We’ve planted hundreds of trees, though not all 
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Steven. 


have survived, due in part to a temperamental watering 
system and in part to us having too many jobs on the go 
(simple neglect). 

The orchard is self-sustaining, having had little or 
no pruning and no spraying or attention other than pick- 
ing the produce. This year’s crop is a beauty, due to the 
combination of a wet winter and the acquisition of our 
bees. | bottle and dry fruit, make jams and jellies and of 
course we eat the fruit fresh for as long as possible. 

The sheep provide us with wool for spinning (and a 
small income) and meat. John used to do the ghastly 
slaughtering job and together we'd ‘‘butcher’’ the 
carcase, but now the abbatoirs and a friendly butcher do 
it for us, quite cheaply. Thus some precious time is free 
for other jobs. 

The sheep also provide us with exercise — our 
fences leave a little to be desired! This morning | was 
roused from slumber by a ‘‘baa’’ too close to the house. 
| flitted out in nightie and bare feet and chased the 
creature through the garden and orchard and back into 
the paddock. Who needs an ‘“‘artificial’’ jog before 
brekky when there are idiot sheep nearby? 

The chooks give us eggs galore and similar exer- 
cise to the sheep. A recently acquired duck and drake 
are living with the chooks and she is beginning to lay a 
clutch of eggs. All the ‘‘ducksperts’”’ tell me to leave the 
eggs and she will set and hatch. 

We find the bees fascinating. There is so much to 


learn about them. We had two hives, both swarmed, we 
collected the swarms and now we have four hives! We 
were lucky. In the year we’ve had the bees, we’ve had 
much beautiful honey, a few stings and a greatly 
improved fruit crop. 

Mabel the cow gave us milk enough for ourselves, 
for sharing and for regular cheesemaking and a calf 
which we sold at about 12 months. Mabel a/so gave us 
regular jogging and sprinting exercise when she broke 
out looking for a friendly bull. But despite a honeymoon 
with a neighbouring bull and sometime later a visit from 
the Al man, she still produced no calf. We parted with 
her sadly and plan to buy a Jersey. I’d like to try making 
butter as well as cheese. 


All this in five years here, preceded by five years of 
planning and dreaming. Reading Earth Garden has been 
such a big part of our lives, it’s hard to know just where 
to begin. E.G. has been an invaluable reference in 
articles, letters, recipes and plans and has led us to 
many other excellent books mentioned in its pages. 

Every aspect of our lives has at some stage been 
looked up in Earth Garden. The magazines live perman- 
ently in library filing boxes on top of the fridge. As well 
as the practical knowledge, there has been continual 
moral support for our ideas and constant inspiration to 
give us courage to have a go at new things. Usually a 
new copy arrives when I’m ready to quit some aspect of 
this demanding life and | feel refreshed and reassured 
to keep at it as | browse through the pages. 

| can’t imagine how else we could live other than 
the way we do at present. We are seven miles from a 
good town, which has every facility we could need. 
There is a marvellous community around us, small- 
holders like ourselves and friendly, ‘‘proper’’ famers. 

We enjoy all the aspects of our necessarily limited 
self-sufficiency, in food production, in building, plumb- 
ing and crafts. Life hasn’t a constant rosy glow though, 
as we dreamed it might. We have constant and expen- 
sive problems with electric pressure pumps, cars and 
tractor. We always seem to be parting with our money 
for fencing and building materials (even secondhand 
stuff costs $$$) and rates ... 

There always seem to be jobs to do which take 
more time to do than we’d like them to — at present the 
irrigation channel (% mile of it) needs clearing so the 
dam can be filled. Many fences need repairs, the small 
shearing shed is incomplete, the house renovations are 
semi-finished in all directions, the new duck yard is 
nearly finished, the bee boxes need a paint job, the car 
needs servicing, buckets and buckets of apricots await 
bottling and drying . . . So it goes on. 

We have chosen to do things for ourselves, so we 
must sacrifice our ‘‘free’’ time. Sometimes | almost 
envy friends in town whose house is always tidy and 
neat, garden weeded and orderly and who have time for 
picnics. We always feel guilty if we go fora picnic! 

Anyhow, we are more than happy with our lifestyle 
and, despite the occasional urge to sell up and take off 
tor parts unknown, we couldn’t imagine it any other 
way. Our debt to you, Irene and Keith, for your perse- 
verance and hard work, and to all the E.G. family of 
contributors and readers, is a large one. 

We feel a warmth when we realise that we are part 
of a larger community of like-thinkers. 


Later: 
Since writing previously, | have extended the herb 
garden and developed a fascination for herbs — it 
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seems an endless topic. 

And just today our mother duck hatched five fluffy 
yellow ducklings, real story-book creatures. The kids 
are delighted, as we all are. We await tomorrow eagerly 
to see if the remaining six or so eggs hatch too. 

Thank you for 10 good years and we look forward to 
the next 10 with much pleasure and toast your success 
with Earth Garden in home-made ginger beer. Thanks 
for a marvellous contribution to some sane alternatives 
for the people of this country. 


A message to Muddies 
By Pauline and Kevin Osmond 

Thanks to all Earth Garden readers who wrote to us 
in response to our article The mudbrick monastery (EG 
29). We have received a tremendous amount of mail 
from interested owner-builders requesting extra 
information and also back-up details for various 
Councils. 

We just haven’t got around to answering some of 
the mail, so this letter is to apologise to anyone who has 
been awaiting a reply. 

After completion of the monastery, we submitted 
plans to The Great Lakes Shire Council to build in 
mudbrick ourselves, which was met with immediate 
opposition. While they were prepared to allow the 
mudbrick monastery in the Shire, they were quite 
horrified at the prospect of further mudbrick housing. 

We put a lot of energy into persisting to get the 
Council to change their minds and they finally passed 
our plans. However, they were careful to include a 
clause to say that mudbrick building, was ‘‘not to be 
used in any village or urban area in the Shire”. 

Although this did not affect us, it was a devastating 
decision for another family intending to build in 
mudbrick on a one acre block in the village area of 
Stroud. But eventually, after many hassles with the 
Council, this has now been changed. Mudbrick building 
has been accepted in The Great Lakes Shire. 

The Earth Building Forum 

The EBF has given us a lot of time, expert advice 
and research and much support to get this through 
Council. We recommend that anyone who has been 
having trouble with Councils in regard to earth building 
should contact them. 

There is a subscription of $10.00 annually and lan 
Factor of the EBF is now getting a newsletter together. 
The address: Earth Building Forum, 67 Colin Street, 
Cammeray (Sydney), NSW 2062. Phone (02) 922 2461. 

For those people requesting extra information and 
advice on earth flooring to pass onto Councils, we’re 
sorry that we can’t refer to this being accepted by The 
Great Lakes Shire Council. We hope to work on this in 
the future. 

The only news we have to add to the information on 
earth flooring in EG 29 (page 33) is that the floors at the 
monastery have proved to be very durable after three 
years’ use. We hope the Council will one day accept 
earth floors. 

It’s heartening to see the great interest in earth 
building in our mail and we’re sure that in the future it 

will be an acceptable means of building a comfortable 
home. 

The revised Bulletin No 5, which is $5.55 posted 
from Experimental Building Station, Box 30, Chatswood, 
NSW 2067, is an excellent guide for earth construction. 

Best wishes to all Muddies, 

Pauline and Kevin. 


New skills 


Yeppoon, Queensland 
By Harryette Cordell 


We have had a good year. We have gained many 
new skills since our letter to you about this time last 
year (see Earth Garden 29, p 25). 

Our herd of cows grew by two calves, one a heifer 
and one a bull. We both grew a few inches more waist- 
line with all the lovely home-made ice cream — we liked 
butter pecan best of all the flavours | made. 

This is made by using any basic ice cream recipe, 
then adding 2 teaspoons of butter essence flavouring 
and % cup of toasted, chopped pecan nuts. Hmmm, 
makes me hungry, now that I’m on a diet! 

Our flock, or rather gaggle of geese grew. We now 
have eight, as we didn’t really get a great hatching this 
year. | blame the dry spring we had, as all the baby 
geese formed in their eggs, but must never have got out 
of their shells. 

We've now added Muscovy ducks to our little farm. 
We also have blonde Khaki Campbells and Rouens, but 
all the ducks have been happenings — we haven't 
bought any. The duck eggs are wonderful and make a 
fantastic omelette. 

Our latest addition is Francis, the mule. As we’ve 
only had him a few weeks, I’ll have to write about our 
experiences with him next year. His background is 
certainly interesting. He’s about five years old. More 
recently, he spend six months with a prospector at 
Cape Yorke Peninsula. His owner couldn’t praise him 
highly enough as a friend, pack animal and saddle mule. 

Neither Jerry nor | ride, so it remains to be seen 
how we will fare with him. We are still trying to talk our- 
selves into trying to ride him. We are in the older age 
group and apt to break if tossed! But the time is 
approaching for us to have a go, and have a go we will. 

We have been renovating the inside of the house 
while the long, hot Queensland summer wears on and 
it’s too hot to work outside. 

The wood rose, passionfruit vines and honeysuckle 
are rapidly taking over outside the house. Friends are 
complaining about having to stoop and almost crawl to 
get through the doors. But they understand why we 
won’t cut back the vines when we serve them a cooling 
drink of passionfruit cordial. Here’s the recipe: 


Passionfruit cordial 
12 passionfruit 2 teaspoons citric acid 
2 cups sugar 2% cups boiling water 

Method: Scoop the pulp out of the passionfruit, add 
sugar and citric acid. Pour boiling water over the 
mixture and stir well. Let it sit until cold, strain and 
bottle. Use small amounts of this concentrate (to taste) 
and top with cold water. 

It’s pretty hot here, so | keep the cordial in the 
‘fridge, but it won’t last long in any case. | sometimes 
use the juice of a lemon instead of citric acid and, of 
course, you can replace the sugar with 1% cups of 
honey if you like. This passionfruit cordial was such a 
hit that we began to invent all kinds of home-made 
cordial using what grows on our land. Elderberry cordial 
is very nice. 
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Harryette with Francis the mule. 


Apple dolls 

Craft-wise, | am having a go at dolls made from 
apple heads. You peel a large apple under cold water, 
make a slit for the mouth and a few small slits for 
cheeks, then soak in lemon juice for an hour. Then tie a 
piece of string on the stem and hang the apple in a 
window where the sun isn’t shining. 

Each day you push at the face just a little bit until 
you work some character into it. After about four weeks 
it is shrivelled and dry. Then you can add beads for 
eyes, cotton wool or sheep’s wool for hair. 

Fix it on a chopstick or something similar. Add wire 
for arms and wrap the arms and body with dried corn 
shucks. Then the doll is ready for dressing. 


Jerry and affectionate friend. 


Making the farm pay 


It was lambing time at Tim and Sue Cox’s mixed 
farm near Bendigo, Victoria, when we visited them 
to tape this interview. First Tim spoke to us about 
trees, which we published in Earth Garden 32 as 
Trees on the Farm. 

We also wanted to find out more about how they 
run their 180 acre farm and make it pay. The home 
is the hub of this farm in the Yandoit Hills and 
Sue’s kitchen is the hub of the home. Sue and her 
mother were making jam there when we arrived. 
Here Sue tells us about the farm routine, the 
garden, and breeding coloured sheep for wool 
and shares with us her methods for making bread 
and jam. 


INTERVIEW WITH SUE COX 

What’s your daily routine on the farm? Who's up at 
5.30 am milking the cow? 

I’m up early, but not milking the cows. Why I started 
getting up early is because | like to have a bit of time to 
get things sorted out before everyone else gets up. 
That’s only my personal way of doing things. | can think, 
catch up on last night’s mail, or whatever. Because, as 
you've seen in the time you’ve been here, there’s not 
much time to breathe or think. 

So | tend to get up and sit and plan out my day, 
sometimes read, sometimes cook, sometimes sew, just 
to have a couple of hours to myself. 

Tim tends to sit up late when I’ve gone to bed and 
has his couple of hours, sort of 10 pm to midnight. It’s a 
good idea when you’re together seven days a week in 
the same house, as you know. So that’s why I tend to 
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get up early and he tends to stay up late, just to give 
ourselves a few hours of freedom. Seven days a week, 
running the same place, essentially together, doesn’t 
give you much breathing space. 

Then | wake them up and we all eat breakfast 
together and | get the kids to school while Tim milks the 
cows. Up to 9 o’clock it’s all domestic chores around 
the house. The cows get milked, the chooks get fed, the 
kids and Tim get fed. We eat a substantial breakfast 
because | think that’s the only way to do a day’s hard 
physical work. We find that if people come to stay, the 
first day they drink a cup of coffee and by the third day, 
they’re eating what we eat. 

Then, really there’s no routine. It just depends 
upon the time of year and what’s happening and who’s 
doing what. Sometimes I'll go off with Tim and work in 
the paddocks and get fencing done. Sometimes I'll pack 
him up lunch, morning and afternoon tea and he goes 
off for the whole day, ona tractor, ploughing, fencing on 
his own, or whatever it may be. 

Tree planting we tend to do together because it’s 
the sort of team job that works with two or three. We 
never seem to be short of visitors, either a member of 
the family or friends who come and strangers who come 
and stay and strangers who come and go. I'd say at 
least one day a week there’s somebody else staying in 
the house, if not more. 

More stomachs to feed! 

The garden gets done very haphazardly. It tends to 
get left till last, except some days | say ‘‘Don’t ask me to 
do anything else, I’m going gardening.” If it’s a nice 
day, not a stinking hot day, that is. In midsummer the 
only way | can garden is to get up at the crack of dawn, 
maybe a couple of hours before anyone else is awake, 
which is the best time to garden in a way. Then | often 
garden at night, when Tim reads the kids a story, | will 
garden say from dinner-time till dark, which is, again, 
my best time | think. I’m not very good in the hot 
weather. | find | just can’t work in the hot sun. If I’m 
really working hard in the garden, I'll go down and pick 
things and dig and plant and all the rest of it until, say, 
midday. 

Do you grow a great many vegetables? 

We grow, | would say, about 90 per cent of our 
needs, normally. This particular year things have 
changed, in that we’re renovating the house madly, so 
the gardens have to wait. But normally we grow a lot of 
winter vegetables, but | also freeze a lot of summer 
vegetables to vary the cabbage, cauli, broccoli and 
brussels sprouts diet in mid-winter. 

I'd prefer to eat what grows at that time of the year 
rather than eat stored food, just because it’s so nice to 
go out and pick something that’s actually growing. But 
we have frost. Our earliest frosts will sometimes be in 
early March, so it’s a very short summer. Our latest 
frosts ... well, | sometimes lose tomatoes in late 
November that were planted earlier in the month. So 
you've really only got December-January-February 
when you're assured of no frost and tomatoes and 
peppers and that sort of thing are doubtful after March 
and before November. 

One can extend that, obviously, with greenhouses 


and so on, which we haven't gone into yet, purely for 
lack of time. But we’re hoping to incorporate a big cold- 
frame in the new verandah, out there, in which | should 
be able to grow seedlings so ! won’t have to buy them. 
But that in itself is a time-consuming thing. 

Time is our biggest thing. Money used to be our 
biggest thing, but slowly, after 10 years here, we are 
sorting out our finances and we’ve got a variety of 
incomes into the farm. It used to be a money economy 
in this house — ‘‘What can we do to make some money 
to survive?’’ Now it’s — ‘‘Where do we find more time to 
do things that we believe in doing?’’ But we’ve just run 
out of time. 

The money side of things is usually the most critical 
thing for most people when they move onto the land, 
because you just never have enough money to go 
around. It’s far more expensive setting up a so-called 
“self-sufficient” farmlet than anyone imagines. You 
need so much equipment. If you’re going to do the job 
properly you have to have proper tools, if it’s no more 
than decent shovels, spades, rakes and hoes. And if 
you want to go mechanical, obviously it gets very 
expensive. If you’re going to use a lot of manure you 
need a trailer and a good vehicle to tow it around and 
the fuel bill is enormous. 

We believe that you can’t trust to luck completely, 
therefore the insurance bill is enormous. If you’re 
suddenly going to have the house burn down and 
you’ve got nowhere to live, that’s crazy. We believe in 
insurance of the house and acertain amount of the farm 
equipment. You can’t afford to insure fences and things 


bread and jam 


By Sue Cox 


My bread recipe is a method developed over nine 
years to suit the tastes of my family. They won’t eat 
wholemeal bread and call it ‘‘chook food’’. So my 
basic everyday recipe is 50% wholemeal, 50% plain 
flour, yeast, honey, salt and water only. 

Numerous modifications are made when I'm 
making bread for visitors or weekenders. The same 
basic mixture makes good rolls that the children 
prefer for school lunches as they don’t crumble as 
much as the bread and don’t dry out like sandwiches. 

So, just before bedtime — 

Put 1 oz compressed yeast or 1 tsp dried yeast in 300 
ml water with 1 tsp honey. Mix. Allow to develop a 
good froth — approximately 10 minutes. 

Put 500g plain flour and 500g wholemeal flour into a 
large bowl. 

Add 2 oz cooking salt and 1 tbsp honey. 

Add 1700 mls warm water with the yeast mixture. 

Mix well with a large wooden spoon (approximately 
200 stirs to develop elasticity due to the beating of 
the gluten — or wheat protein). 

Add extra flour, again ¥2 wholemeal, % plain, by the 
handful, until the dough is thick enough to turn out 
on the bench. About another 500g of each. 

Do not make too dry at this stage, or the bread will 
be dry and crumbly. 

Turn out onto well floured bench and knead up to 300 
times, adding more flour as needed to make a 
cohesive, smooth elastic ball of dough. The more 
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like that, but you cover yourself minimally. 

Also if one of you is sick. | mean if | got sick, Tim 
would need a housekeeper or a pair of hands. And why 
should anybody do it for nothing? We’ve both got some 
sort of cover for sickness. It’s a pitiful amount, but it’s 
better than nothing. 

| think that’s important. But so many people just 
think ‘‘Nothing will happen to us. We're right.” In the 10 
years we've been here, Tim’s been on crutches twice, 
with two cartilages out of action. It’s pretty difficult to 
milk cows on crutches, so twice we’ve been out of 
action, temporarily. Then there’s the odd backs and 
knees and things, always. 

Only twice since we’ve been here have we claimed 
on his insurance, | think, for those two knees. Both of 
those were caused by working too hard at a job that 
really two should have been doing and he was trying to 
do on his own. 

Now, we work on the situation that there’s no way 
that you can entirely support yourself on the land 
unless you've either got an enormous farm or you’re 
very lucky. You can cut down your food bill 
substantially, especially if you’re prepared to kill your 
own meat, or not meal at all. But then if you’re not going 
to eat meat, you have to eat protein in some form to stay 
alive and feed your children. 

Most people can’t grow things like soybeans. You 
might grow lentils and broad beans and such, but 
you've got to buy nuts and you’ve usually got to buy 
dried fruit. | don’t think the vegetarian diet is any more 
self-sufficient than the meat-eating diet. In fact | think 


you knead the better the texture of the bread. 

Put back into the bowl, cover with a clean, damp tea- 
towel — leave on the kitchen table — clean up 
your floury bench ... and go to bed. With prac- 
tice, this adds only about 20 minutes to your day. 

Next morning — 

Light up woodstove or set oven to give a good hot 
oven in %-of-an-hour’s time or more — 400°F 
(200°C). 

The tea-towel should still be damp. 

Grease 4 bread tins (10 ins x 3% ins), or the equiv- 
alent in cake tins, etc. 

Turn dough out on a bench (floured) — punch the 
dough down to drive out some air. Divide in four 
(with plastic spatula it’s easy). 

Knead 5-10 times to get it into a neat loaf shape. 
Place in tins and cover with a damp tea towel. 
Allow to rise in a warm spot for % hour only, then 
put into a hot oven for %-1 hour. 

Check at the % hour and rearrange tins in the oven, 
as most ovens have hot and cold areas. You may get 
two burnt loaves and two uncooked ones otherwise. 
The bread is cooked when 
(1) It has shrunk away a bit from the tin; 

(2) When turned out the sides and bottom sound 
hollow when tapped; 

(3) It’s a good light brown at least. 

With a gas or electric stove, once the bread is in, 
turn down the temperature to 300-350°F (150-170°C). 
With a wood stove you will need to learn by exper- 
ience how much fuel and air you’ll need. If it’s too 
hot, the outside crust will look magnificent or even 
burn, while the inside may well be uncooked. 

There are dozens of variations in ingredients — 
found in any book — but the principle is the same. 


it’s easier to grow your own meat than to grow all your 
own nuts and things. We grow a lot of chestnuts, but 
unless you’re prepared to sit and puree them all and put 
them in the freezer, they run out. They don’t keep. The 
cockatoos get all our almonds. There’s lots and lots of 
trees, but to fight cockatoos for almonds is almost 
impossible, so far. If you have little almond trees, you 
can net them, but ours are big old almond trees that 
were here. The cockatoos eat them all before they’re 
ripe enough for humans, which is ‘“‘bloody”’ annoying. 

You must get a good balanced diet from your own 
farm. 

| like to think so. If visits to the doctor are any 
indication, yes, I’d say we’re healthy people. We’ve had 
a new GP for 2% years and my eldest son and Tim 
haven’t met him yet. I’ve only been there for very 
routine things and Sam’s had one visit for ’flu, so in 2% 
years we've had only three visits between us. 

That’s got something to do with the farm life too! 

| think it’s got a lot to do with fresh air and lots of 
hard work. Though everybody says ‘‘Oh, you’re so 
active, you must be very fit.” But | still believe that 
running a farm is just not the same as doing some 
constant exercise. | try also to go for a brisk walk just 
purely for the sake of walking at some stage each day. 

If m not walking to the top of the hill to look at 
lambs, then | try to walk to see a neighbour a mile down 
the road, because | think that just pottering around the 
house — unless you’re doing a lot of digging, or 
something — is not the same as a solid walk, ora jog. 

So, what are your main income earners? 


After 11 years of the country life there are plenty of 
things | could write, but l'Il pass on one tip | haven’t 
seen elsewhere in Earth Garden. This is a method of 
coping with the pressure of summer crops for jam, 
for example, the strawberry glut. 

Pick the strawberries, hull them, wash if neces- 
sary. Spread on a clean tea-towel to dry, then spread 
them on an oven tray or baking dish and freeze as is 
(it’s called ‘‘open flash freeze’’). 

Pour into plastic bags, or, better still, square ice 
cream containers, as they stack well. Record the 
weight of fruit, the date and type and replace them in 
the freezer. 

Then in winter, when you want yummy strawberry 
jam on your toast, make it as if you have fresh 
berries. The taste is superb. In fact, you’ll have less 
wastage because strawberry jam goes ‘“‘off’’ and 
often you’ll find that if you’ve made strawberry jam in 
January, you may have wasted a lot by July. Anyhow, 
who wants to make jam in summer? 

The same method works perfectly with apricots, 
plums, mulberries, raspberries or any fruit that can 
be frozen. | pip the stone fruit, bring to the boil, then 
pour into the container. 


Making jam 

So: 2 litre ice cream container of frozen straw- 
berries — 2 Ibs (1 kilo). 

Put in a big frying pan and simmer gently until the 
colour begins to change. Add 11⁄2 Ib white sugar. 

Boil as hard as possible, stirring until the sugar is 
dissolved, then occasionally. 

The jam is ready when it’s thick and syrupy, with 
big heavy ‘‘jam bubbles” and when held up on a 
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Again, we don’t just operate on the farm. | do 
roughly one day a week of work, on the average, away 
from the farm at a hospital. It’s refreshing for me and it 
pays a few of the grocery bills. Whatever anyone says, 
you still have to buy matches and soap and plenty of 
other things. Sure, you can make your own soap if 
you've got the time. We have made soap. There’s a 
hundred things that you can do without, but you don’t. 

Tim makes furniture when someone’s pestering 
him for an order, or when he finds a wet day. That’s 
timber furniture, made out of old beer barrels, which 
he’s been doing for 15 years. We don’t make it to sell in 
shops, as we uSed to do. We now make to orders only. If 
someone’s got a wedding or a birthday present, we'll 
rush it through and then there’ll be a long gap ... or if 
we want some money urgently. 

Before | had the kids | worked full time, purely for 
the money. It would be nice to think that | go out to work 
because | enjoy it. But partly it’s money and partly it’s 
keeping up acareer that’s silly to drop. The sort of work 
| do, if you get out of date, you may as well forget it, so | 
keep up to date as much as I can. 

I’m a pathology technician in a small laboratory ina 
local hospital where there are qualified staff. It’s lucky 
that | can work part-time at that sort of job, so | keep it 
up. 

The thing that is really our bread and butter now is 
weekenders. We had a stone barn on the property that 
we did up and which we let to friends who come up at 
weekends for rest and recreation, for walking, bird 
watching, sitting about and getting away from the 


and not like this 


spoon after cooling a bit 


falls like this 


— thatis, it flakes and does notdrop. 

Take off the heat and allow to cool for 5 minutes. 

Remove the scum. You can eat it tomorrow on 
toast. It’s perfectly good, but it won't keep and spoils 
the look of the jam in the jar. 

Bottle in small jars which have been warmed. Seal 
when cold with paraffin wax and a good screw-on lid 
to keep out the ants. 

We leave the berries whole. It couldn’t be more 
different from shop-bought jam. 

For the purists — | haven’t yet made it with brown 
sugar, but brown sugar alters the taste of even plum 
jam. In any case, it makes no difference. Brown 
sugar, white sugar or honey. They’re all sugar and all 
bad for our health in large doses, so the choice is 

~your own. 

| make masses of jam and marmalade and we have 
our.own honey, but these are the first things | give up 
when the jeans fit too tightly! 

Now an appeal: can anyone tell me how the ‘‘self- 
sufficient’’, small farmer (female) can cook for a man 
and two growing boys who love puddings and fresh 
bread, run a house and the home side of a farm, plus 
help with farm jobs — and, at the same time, lose 
weight? 

When | put myself strictly on a 1,000 calorie healthy 
fruit, vegetable and lean meat diet, | am so weak and 
wobbly that | can’t keep up my side of the jobs 
(though | did lose weight fast). Any suggestions? 


telephone and so on. That’s Tog’s Barn. 

That was so popular and so full always and we had 
such a waiting list of people who wanted to come that 
we built another house on another block of land. That’s 
Luigi’s Place, which is quite separate and quite a 
distance from Tog’s, so the guests aren’t in each 
other’s hair and they’re not in our hair either. 

Part of the joy of it is that they arrive on Friday night 
and then sometimes disappear for the whole weekend. 
We don’t see them again until Sunday night. The new 
house, which is built of mudbricks, accommodates 
about six people, usually a family or a group of young 
people that work together or something like that. They 
arrive on Friday night, usually in a state of collapse and 
exhaustion. They take away with them produce from the 
garden or from the kitchen in the way of bread, butter or 
fresh eggs and they just bomb out for the weekend and 
come back on Sunday night usually feeling refreshed. 

Luigi’s was built of poles which supported the roof, 
so the mudbrick walls weren’t load-bearing. It’s easier 
to get a building permit with this method as you don’t 
have to have tests done on your bricks. It took us from 
Boxing Day 1978 to mid-November 1979 to go from the 
first brick to the completed house ready to let. We hada 
16-year-old boy to help from Monday to Friday, but had 
to run the farm at the same time. Tim probably put in an 
average of six hours a day for the whole year on building 
the mudbrick house. 


What stock do you run? 

Well, number one, we run a lot of coloured sheep. 
We're breeding for spinning wool and purely for wool 
that’s easy to spin. Those that fail the test after their 
second shearing get eaten — it’s as simple as that. 
There’s no point keeping sheep around if they’re just 
going to eat and not produce high quality fleece. 

| sell my fleeces to spinners who come here to buy 
them direct and |’m very fussy about what we sell, so we 
set a strict limit on both weight and quality of the fleece. 
If they don’t come up to that after the second shearing, 


they're out. We cull them, on paper that is, after, 


shearing. We say those are going to be the killers for 
the next 12 months and we put them in a separate 
paddock. Then we kill maybe two or three at a time and 
put them in the freezer. Tim kills them and I’ve become 
fairly expert at chopping them up. 

This is something you have to think about, the 
facilities for doing this. You can’t killin summer. You’ve 
got to have somewhere cool and flyproof to hang them 
and, in fact, dog-proof and cat-proof. So there’s a big 
expense in getting a cool room or a hanging room of 
some sort. 

The traditional thing is to kill a sheep tonight and 
hang it up on the tree and eat it tomorrow. But we 
believe that by the time we kill them, they’re usually 
well into. being mutton. We’ve eaten sheep up to 10 
years old and we’ve hung them for a week or 10 days in 
a cool spot in mid-winter, so they’re hanging almost at 0 
degrees and then it is beautiful meat. Hanging up a 
sheep overnight then cutting it up next day and eating it 
is fine for lamb, but you can’t do it with mutton. 

Coloured sheep are normally always joined to a 
black — or coloured — ram, so we normally get all black 
lambs. We aim for twins because we feel that if we’re 
going to go through the whole business of lambing, we 
may as well have two healthy lambs. Just about all our 
ewes are twins and the rams are always twins and we 
get twins galore! Last year we had 175 per cent lambing. 
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“‘Luigi’s Place” 

Top: Sam, who was four years old at the time, with 
mudbricks stored to dry in a half-finished shed (now 
used for farm machinery). We built bricks 12 ins x 9 ins x 
4ins, sol could handle them (and the boys too). 


Centre: The house half up, shows the pole 
supports, roof and verandah. 

Bottom: Luigi’s Place completed, merges into its 
bush setting. Outside walls are 12 ins thick, inside walls 
9 ins. We used lots of mudbricks, but it’s a well 


insulated home. 


Because we have a small flock (we are running 
about 100 head), we can afford the time to check the 
lambs twice a day. You may as well have live lambs. If 
you had thousands of sheep you couldn’t do this. We go 
out at, say, 9 o’clock, or as soon after breakfast as we 
can get out and check them all. 

We have small lots in small paddocks and all the 
sheep are numbered, so you know what sheep are in 
the paddock and you can track down any that are 
missing as you count them. If one is missing, you go 
hunting for her until you find her. She’s either just 
lambing, or is about to lamb, or else she’s in trouble. 

Like this morning. There was one missing. Tim 
went looking and she had a lamb all twisted. We’ve 
never had more than one or two that we’ve had to assist 
in any one year, which is partly due to the breeding, | 
think. We might have one or two orphans a year, if that. 
They are yet one more job, so we try to avoid orphans if 
possible. | think in the long run the mother raises them 
better than we do. 

Yesterday there was another incident that showed 
how useful it is to go out and check, when a little black 
lamb was caught down a rabbit hole. If we hadn’t gone 
down last night, it would still be stuck down the hole. 
Probably it would still be alive, because the ewe would 
have fed it at least once, when it was cleaned up. They 
seem to survive 12 hours or so. But if it had been a cold, 
frosty night, no, probably she wouldn’t have survived. | 
would say we have saved 10-20 per cent of lambs by 
checking them twice a day. 

We try to cut the lambing period down to, usually, 
four weeks. We put the ram into the ewe paddock just 
for four weeks, then take him out. The bulk of them 
come in the first fortnight, which is the way nature is. 
They tend to all cycle together, the ewes running in the 
paddock together. 


Is it simple to plan for twinning, or is it complicated? 

No, we’ve just selected because we know what 
every sheep is, what her mother is and what her 
grandmother is, since 1971. I’ve got records that | can 
look up, just like Mum did the other day when she was 
choosing a fleece. “This is a nice fleece,” she said. 
“Who is it?” So | could tell her the number of the fleece. 
The mother wasn’t one that we’d kept for a long time, so 
| hadn’t registered that number, but the grandmother I'd 
kept until she was nine years old because she was so 
good. We've got a large number of ewes, all based on 
maybe 20 original sheep. 

Usually I’ve got a good feeling about what is going 
to be worth breeding. Some of them let me down, it 
depends. We imported a black Perendale from New 
Zealand about four years ago. The improvement in the 
flock is unbelievable! It was well worth the money, just 
from the increase in the value of the lambs as spinners. 
Normally the first 12 months of wool has been too short 
for anybody but the keenest spinner. But with that 
Perendale ram, I’m getting wool like the one we were 
combing last night. That’s a 12 months fleece and 
you’re getting six inches, whereas before | might have 
been getting three inches on the first year. So, that’s 
the improvement, that’s the characteristic of a good 
Perendale ram. 

What’s the new experiment? 

The new experiment is the result of a lot of spinners 
saying: ‘‘This is fine, but | want a wool for weaving.” 
They want a wool which is coarser and longer and 
tougher than soft spinning wool for jumpers. Irene hada 


look at that jumper last night, which is really quite a soft 
handle, that was just a Perendale wool. 

For coarser wool you can either go into the Border 
Leicesters, the Lincolns or the new carpet wool craze, 
which is Tukidale, or Carpet Masters or Elliott Dales. 
The carpet wool industry is obviously trying to 
encourage white sheep in these breeds, of course, 
because, apparently, we buy in an incredible amount of 
carpet wool from everywhere else. We’ve got very little 
carpet wool in Australia. 

The characteristic of the carpet wool is that it’s very 
long and very hairy, due to dominant genes, the T-gene 
| think they’ve called it, in the Tukidales. This is the 
dominant gene for hairiness and the lambs are actually 
born hairy — just like this new orphan. He’s got, what, an 
inch and a half nearly of hair, not wool. That’s how 
they’re born. We would call him a Tukidale ram. Now he 
just happens to be half black. 

This year, instead of getting black lambs all over the 
paddock, we’ve got white lambs all over from our black 
ewes, because we couldn’t buy a black Tukidale ram. 
There is no such thing. At the moment the industry 
would knock him on the head, because black Tukidale 
rams are not acceptable in the carpet industry. They 
want white wool for dyeing. 

But we bought a white Tukidale ram which happens 
to have one tiny black spot, or black hair, on him — one 
small spot of about five black hairs, enough for him to 
be culled as a stud Tukidale ram. | was quite happy to 
buy him cheap, because I’ve put him over all my hairy 
Romney-based and Perendale-based ewes. From them 
we've got already, with only 20 lambs .on the ground, 
maybe half with Tukidale characteristics. 

Now, I’m going to take all those hairy ones when 
they’re old enough to breed and keep the hairiest of the 
ewes and the hairiest of the rams and cross them. Being 
all half black genetically, we should get 50 per cent 
black lambs there and, hopefully, 50 per cent Tukidales 
as well, or more. l'Il just breed up a separate line. | 
won't mix them after that, it will be the end of that 
breeding experiment. l'II keep it as a separate line of 
maybe 15 or 20 coloured Tukidale-type carpet wool for 
the weavers and rug makers and for floor rugs. | intend 
to use some myself to make rugs. 


You can make unspun rugs and knotted rugs. It’s 
also simple to spin up into a really coarse, hairy yarn 
that will weave well. Its very rough, quite weird! But 
there’s no question that | will go into that instead of 
spinning. Of course, I’m still planning to keep the fine, 
soft spinning wool. 

So, that’s one of our mainstays and a very time- 
consuming one. Sheep take up more time than cattle 
but then, of course, you can keep sheep on farms on 
which you can’t keep cattle. We don’t keep sheep here 
(around the homestead) because we reserve this five 
acres for the dairy cows and divide it up into small 
paddocks so they’ve always got long grass to eat. 
Sheep will eat anything. You can move them in after 
cattle because they can eat anything about an inch off 
the ground. 

We also have the dairy cows. We tend to join them 
to a beef bull, so that we get a half beef animal to eat, 
unless we’re aiming to breed a new replacement cow 
for the milking herd. They’re basically Jersey and we 
join them to an Angus, so that you get more of a beefy 
type of animal. 

We raise them for about six months usually on the 


skimmed milk after we’ve separated the full-cream 
Jersey milk. We pinch the cream and the calf gets the 
skimmed milk. We usually raise one or two at a time this 
way and they grow adequately on skim milk and lots of 
grass. We don’t buy in extras. 

We’ve got four dairy cows that we circulate through 
the year. We try to milk either one or two, so we try to 
have a cow coming in once a quarter. That way they 
overlap every three months, with one coming in and 
one drying off. We’ve never chosen to be without milk 
altogether. We could if we wanted to dry off all the cows 
and go on holiday. But we haven’t made that decision. 


As a result of a number of years of peculiar 
weather, not so much drought, but dry spring, 
extremely dry summer and no early autumn rain — 
virtually six months’ drought and six months’ rain, rain, 
rain when you’re up to your knees in mud — we’ve had 
to sell just about all our beef cattle. 

This year, for example, the weather was hot, like 
summer, and dry until late May. By that stage it’s cold 
and any rain you get then is completely wasted because 
the grass won’t grow. 

People don’t understand this. They come along and 
say ‘‘Oh, doesn’t it look lovely. It’s all green.” (Just 
what we had said — Irene and Keith). But nothing has 
grown, it’s just short, green grass. The cattle need 
something longer. 

We had between eight and 10 breeding Angus cattle 
that we used to turn off the same amount of calves per 
year. They went to market and they were a money- 
spinner. Now they’ve all gone, which is rather sad, after 
having bred up a nice group of cows for many years and 
got to know them. It’s incredible how you do get to know 
your cows! 

Again, one particular cow will have really good 
quality calves on the same feed as another who looks 
the same and rears a miserable looking calf. You 
obviously select her and her daughters and her grand- 
daughters. So we had the 10 breeding cows basically 
from one or two cows. 

They all had to go to market, which was a very 
difficult decision to make. We kept saying “No, we'll 
keep them.” But there was no feed in the paddock and 
in May we sold them. There would have been no feed 
there until, maybe, October-November-December. So, 
all through that long period, cold and wet, you’d have to 
feed them a /ot of hay. If you haven’t got the hay, you’ve 
got to buy it and hay gets more and more expensive. We 
decided to sell the cows instead which was, as | say, 
tricky. 

It happened to match quite well with our gigantic 
tree planting programme and it’s taken a bit of pressure 
off the paddocks, so we can close a few more up and 
plant more trees. We did keep one cow in calf from this 
Original stock, so we’ll gradually breed up from her. 

We make all our own hay now. In 10 years we’ve 
only bought hay twice, which is reasonable. It used to 
be very difficult because we used to get contractors in. 


Gradually, we said ‘‘Right, on our economy of 
things, it’s worthwhile for us to make our own hay.” 
We’ve had a tractor right from the beginning, so it was a 
case of getting a mower and a rake and a baler that our 
tractor could pull, so it was all fairly small-scale stuff. 
Now haymaking is no great hassle. We do it when we 
want to do it. It’s only us and the weather now, instead 
of us, the weather and a third person. 
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If you’re doing it yourself, you have only yourself 
and the weather to blame. Of course, you have to get all 
your machinery going well before you make hay and 
your maintenance is on top of that. More work. But, 
we’ve found again that it’s sometimes better to spend 
money to make time. 

We buy in mineral supplements for the dairy cows 
and we occasionally buy in a barley supplement for the 
Angus cows in winter, to go with the hay. If we continue 
to get this peculiar weather with these very dry 
summers, we’re going to have to buy in oats for the 
sheep. We don’t intend to grow oats at this stage, but 
we could, if we had a suitable paddock and the time. 

Maybe when some of our tree paddocks are more 
established we could grow oats with the trees rather 
than graze around the trees. That’s possible. But at this 
stage, time and expertise are lacking. It takes some 
learning to grow a crop like that. We planted oats one 
year as a sort of beginning crop in a new paddock and 
the kangaroos ate it all! 


You would have had to do a lot of fencing in those 
establishment years? 

Yes, we were silly enough to buy land that had 
virtually no fences on it at all, so every paddock had to 
be totally fenced. We tried to fence the boundaries of 
every paddock with rabbit netting, because rabbits are 
an enormous problem. That’s plain money and there’s 
no way around it. | think there’s no point in patching up 
fences. We’ve bought a 70 acre paddock where, at the 
moment, the fences are just adequate and the cows 
keep getting out. 

It’s a waste of time patching it. We should say 
“Right, we’re going to fence it?’ and do it properly, 
because the fences we did even 10 years ago still look 
brand new. If you put up a fence properly in the first 
place it seems to last, I'd say 20 years. After that maybe 
you've got some maintenance, but thinking that you can 
keep animals in with fences tied together with bits of 
string — which happens frequently — just doesn’t work. 

Anyone who plants trees has to look well ahead. 
Even if you don’t look well ahead for your children, 
somebody will gain. The pine trees are already, in 10 
years, producing our own fence posts, which | think is 
rather nice. Anybody can look 10 years ahead. 


You’ve established reserves of water? 
Lots and lots of dams. 


Three new dams, we’ve just seen. 

Lots of dams, for all sorts of reasons. In the early 
days we put in dams just for water. The longer we stay 
here, the more we want to encourage birds, animals and 
insects. The water is always there if you need it. 

The house water is now rainwater, for the first time 
in 10 years. We’ve been on a hard water well, which was 
a mistake. Because the house was adequate, we did 
everything else and now, after all that time, we’re back 
to working on the house. 

But then again, for the modifications on the house, 
perhaps it’s just as well we didn’t do it 10 years ago, 
because we wouldn’t have known what we needed. At 
that stage we had no children. We might have had none, 
or 10, so it would have been silly to rush into changing 
the house. So, it was right to wait. It’s tricky though 
doing one’s own alterations. Right now we have two 
half-kitchens! 


A mixed lot 


A SAFE SHEEP DIP 
By Jill Whitford 

After reading Mary’s Black Sheep in Earth Garden 
28 and about how Mary Thompson spent some time in 
hospital after using an organophosphate sheep dip, | 
thought readers might be interested to hear of some 
success we had with pyrethrum (sold as a garden spray 
by Hortico), which we use as a sheep dip. 

We had two sheep left with us by a neighbour when 
he went overseas. We have a small flock (averaging 10) 
which were in beautiful condition at the time, so we 
were horrified to find that the two newcomers were 
riddled with lice. Their fleece was about 3-4 inches long 
and hanging off them in pieces where they had been 
rubbing and biting at it due to the irritation of the lice. 

We were worried that our sheep might become 
infested, so we applied the pyrethrum spray using a 
garden sprayer (our usual dipping method), rubbing it in 
well. In view of the long fleece, we were dubious about 
how effective the treatment would be, but the lice 
disappeared like magic and there was never another 
sign of them. After this the fleece below the affected 
part grew normally. Our own sheep weren't affected. 

Of course pyrethrum doesn’t have any residual 
effect as an insecticide, but once you have eradicated 
any external parasites, you shouldnt have anymore 
trouble unless any other affected sheep are brought in. 

You certainly won't end up in hospital after contact 
with the dip and who knows what side-effects nasty 
chemicals have on the animals treated? We did have a 
case of body strike this year when we went away for a 
week, but we quickly killed off all the maggots with 
pyrethrum after clipping back the fleece. 


Earthworms 
Sorry, we made a mistake on earthworms listing in 
EG 33 Access (page 30)..The price should be $6.50 for 
500 or $12.00 per 1000 worms. The address: Numby 
Numby Earthworms, Rollands Plains, NSW 2442. 


KEEPING GOATS 

Publications available from the Goat Breeders’ 
Society of Australia, Victoria Branch. From the 
Secretary, P. M. Coleby, Peppercorn Stud, Harcourt 
North, Victoria 3453. Prices include postage. 

Advice to Novice Goatkeepers — $1.00. 

All But the Bleat — $2.50. 

Australian Goat World Gems — $2.50. 

If | Buy a Dairy Goat — $1.00. 


Basic Goat Care. This booklet covering dairy goats, 
Angoras and Cashmere goats for beginners and incor- 
porating ‘‘Feeds & Feeding for Goats’’, is available at 
$2.50 posted from Gail Abud, Northern Goat Club, Flat 
Rock Road, Hurstbridge, Victoria 3099. 
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Dear Earth Garden, 

We have always enjoyed your magazine, but | am 
writing to especially thank you for such a special edition 
— Trees. We know that we need trees, but we need to 
be reminded of their great importance. Earth Garden 32 
has done this so very well. May | pass on to you alla 
beautiful poem given to me? 

Anna Rando, Officer, Victoria. 


If you take away the trees 
where will the birds go? 
Without the birds 

how will some seeds sow? 


Take away the trees 

where will the leaves be made? 
Without the leaves 

who’d carpet a forest glade? 


Without any trees 

how will the sunlight break? 
Without broken sunlight 

how will the shadows be made? 


Birds need the trees 

like leaves, and like bark 
Sunlight needs the shade 
as stars need the dark 
Fish need the water 

as rain needs to fall 
Trees need us people 

to care for them all. 


WATER FOR EVERY FARM 

Using the Keyline Plan 

P. A. Yeomans, Second Back Row Press, Katoomba, 
NSW, 1981, 247 pages, illustrated. Price $9.95. 

After three years of drought, a timely re-issue of 
two books on the keyline system — The Keyline Plan 
(1954) and Water for Every Farm (1965). 

Flat or steep, there is a point in the landscape of 
every farm where rainfall may be captured where it falls. 
This point P. A. Yeomans has named the keyline. 

The combined book also covers the development of 
farm and grazing landscapes, the aeration and 
improvement of the soil, water storage, landscape 
design, tree belts and flood flow and other types of 
irrigation. 

Available by mail from Second Back Row Press, PO 
Box 43, Leura, NSW, 2781. Postage about $1.00. 


Earth Garden No 35 
EG 35, out in August, will feature some good 
non-China stories, including backyard 


beekeeping, footings for earth walls and sewage 
recycling here, more place articles, land lines and 
letters — and what you send us! 


Earth Garden — 1983 
We are planning four quarterly issues next year, 
to be published in February, May, August and 
November. If you order now, subscription is 
$10.00, including postage. Order form page 58. 


There are trees for almost all human needs. One of the greatest teachers of India was the 
Buddha who included in his teaching the obligation of every good Buddhist that he should 
plant and see to the establishment of one tree at least every five years. As long as this was 
observed, the whole large area of India was covered with trees, free of dust, with plenty of 
water, plenty of shade, plenty of food and materials. Just imagine you could establish an 
ideology which made it obligatory for every able-bodied person in India, man, woman, 
and child, to do that little thing—to plant and see to the establishment of one tree a year, 
five years running. This, in a five-year period, would give you 2,000 million established 
trees. Anyone can work it out on the back of an envelope that the economic value of such 
an enterprise, intelligently conducted, would be greater than anything that has ever been 
promised by any of India’s five-year plans. It could be done without a penny of foreign aid; 
there is ne problem of savings and investment. It would produce foodstuffs, fibres, building 
material, shade, water, almost anything that man really needs.” 


Food 

Because they can stack 
masses of foliage one layer 
on top of the other, and 
beċause their roots thrust 
deep into the soil in search 
of nutrients and water, trees 
can produce more food per 
acre than any other 
agricultural Crop—with 
much less human effort re- 
quired. Yields of up to 20 
tons per acre of high protein 
nuts or beans are possible 
compare to the 2 or 3 tons 
produced by the best cereal 
crops. 


Water 

Trees play a major role in 
the water cycle. By reduc- 
ing moisture loss around 
themselves, trees increase 
effective precipitation. 
Wholesale clearance of 
forests causes the land to 
dry out. Most of the world’s 
deserts were formerly 
forests or woodlands. 


Shade and Shelter 


Trees have important micro- 


climatic functions protect- 
ing adjacent areas from en 
treme winds and extremes 
of temperature. They can 
make areas of human 
habitation more pleasant 
and by providing shelter to 


livestock and crops, they in- 


Crease agricultural produc 


tivity. 
aM, 


Oxygen bá ; 
In Ae hesising their food, a ; 
trees purify the atmosphere IA j 


and release oxygen. The 
current wholesale clearance. 
of forests, particularly in 
the Amazon Basin is caus- 
ing concern that oxygen/- 
carbon dioxide ratios may 
be disrupted. Housing 


Y 
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Weiher as sawn timber, 
particle board, palm 

thatching, bark hut or even 
the old hollow trunk, 


trees play a major role in 
housing the world's human 


population. 


Plant some soon. 


E. F. Schumacher 
“Small is Beautiful” 


Habitat 
Trees nurture and protect a 
complex web of birds, 
animals, insects and even 
other plants. Being the most 
complex form of a whole 
branch of evolution—the 

Energy plant kingdom—they 

The real energy crisis inthe — naturally support a great 

world is not ihe lack of oil range of other living things. 

but the lack of urewood, 

Trees ure natural solar 

coergy collectors. Energy 

can be obtained from them 

oy combustion (firewood, 

charcoal), by pressings 

(Olive Oil, Seontst Cal) or 

by distillation (Eucalyptus Materials 


Rubber, cork, gums, resins, 
kinos, tannins, soaps, wax- 
es; cooking, illuminatin, 
and lubricating oils; an 
fibres are only some of the 
natural tree products. 


By distillation all the syn- 
thetic films, plastics, nylons 
etc which can be made from 
oil can be denved from 

P frees. 


Paper can be made from 
woodpulp but this is a waste 
becase the product is in- 
ferior to that produced more 
` effeciently by crops such as 

Hemp. 

Beauty 

As the famous poem says 

“T have never seen a poem 
lovely as a tree.” 


Trees bond the soil protect- 
ing it from wind and water 
erosion, their deep rooting 
systems assist in crumbling 
bedrock and bring valuable 
nutrients and water up to 
the top soils. 


YEAR OF THE TREE 


The Australian Year of the Tree begins on United 
Nations World Environment Day, June 5. 

Naturally, this campaign has the backing of Earth 
Garden. We're thrilled to see the ideas we’ve been 
promoting for 10 years being taken up in such a popular 
way. 

The United Nations Association of Australia is also 
launching a Greening of Australia programme. This is 
aimed at establishing reforestation and tree planting 
programmes leading up to the Australian Bicentenary in 
1988. 

The programme is aimed at ‘“‘imaginative and 
festive” public awareness and education programme to 
show the value of trees and the importance of the 
natural environment to our very survival, to teach 
reforestation techniques and to foster an appreciation 
of our unique natural heritage. 

Community involvement is encouraged in tree 
planting and maintenance projects so that people can 
learn first-hand about trees and their local environment. 

Director of the Year of the Tree national committee 
of the U.N. Association of Australia is Frank Scarfe, 
president is Dr Keith Suter, chairwoman is Valerie 
Swane and patrons are Dr Richard St Barbe Baker and 
Vincent Serventy. 

The following suggestions of activities for the 
Australian Year of the Tree are printed with permission. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 
From the Year of the Tree national committee 


In the Year of the Tree, celebrate all growing things 

... The window box, community garden plots, 
school gardens, nature strips, herb and vegetable 
gardens and trees and shrubs in cities, towns and 
suburbs, in forests and on farms. All living plants make 
oxygen, reduce the flow of rain-water to the sea and 
provide havens for the Earth’s living creatures. Let us 
ensure that Australia’s,Bicentennial Celebrations are 
conducted in an appropriately green setting. 

Things you candointown... 

Grow a few herbs, a vegetable patch, a citrus tree. 

Is there room for a few more plants and trees where 
you live? (They produce oxygen you know.) Contact 
your local Council to discuss greening your district. 
Look at schools and playgrounds and decide if appro- 
priate planting action is needed. 

Become aware of your local Council’s tree lopping 
practices; if they damage the trees, they despoil the 
neighbourhood. Support the introduction of serious 
courses in basic horticulture, Permaculture and 
nature’s appreciation in primary and secondary schools 
— Australia’a greening is in the hands of children too! 

... And in the country 

Along with greening the urban environment, 
reforestation of those areas at risk from soil erosion and 
salinity and which are economically marginal is of prime 
importance. Farm owners face a great task. Treeless 
hills and paddocks accelerate run-off after rains, hence 
the flooding of watercourses, and soil erosion. 

Often the best regreening technique requires no 
planting, simply the exclusion of grazing animals by 
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fencing. Natural regrowth may then occur. Planting, 
when necessary, can be both arduous and expensive, 
but the rewards will be gained well within a human 
lifetime. Tree seedlings can be purchased from 
nurseries and from the Forestry Commission. Further, 
Agriculture Departments will, sometimes, provide 
trained personnel to advise on climate, soils and plant 
species. 
Use trees more than once 

Recycle tree-originating products at work, school 
and home. This is important. Your local Council may 
accept waste paper, as might the Hospital Waste Paper 
Collection Scheme or similar organisations in your 
district. Find out. 

By the way, paper is a useful garden mulch and 
compost ingredient. Don’t burn it or take it to the tip. 
The trees deserve better. 

Year of the Tree newsletters 

Subscription $20.00, from The Director, UNAA Year 
of the Tree, 241 Pitt Street, Sydney, NSW, 2000. 

The newsletters will provide details of activities and 
festivities and news of local tree planting and greening 
groups. 

Donations to the Year of the Tree made through the 
Australian Conservation Foundation are tax deductible. 
Make cheques payable to ‘‘ACF — UNAA Year of the 
Tree”. Send to The Director, ACF, 672b Glenferrie 
Road, Hawthorn, Victoria, 3122. 


Australian Trust for Conservation Volunteers (ATCV) 

The membership Secretary, PO Box 412, Ballarat, 
Victoria 3350. Membership: Volunteer group or family, 
$15.00 annually, individual, $10.00, student, pensioner or 
child, $2.50 (state age). Donations welcome. 

This is your chance to take part as a volunteer in 
practical tasks of conservation to improve and 
regenerate the Australian countryside. Volunteers help 
with planting trees to control soil erosion, replace trees 
lost in bushfires, or create new habitats for farm and 
birdlife, and built rabbit-proof fences to protect native 
plants in national parks. 

They learn to use tools and tackle problems on the 
job and may also get the chance for swimming, 
camping, fishing and birdwatching. Join the ATCV now, 
or send SAE for further information. 


Volunteers are needed for three tasks in August. 
These are at Hattah Kulkyne National Park, August 15- 
22, building vermin-proof fences; Mt Worth State Park, 
August 22-29, tree planting, and Wilsons Promontory 
National Park, August 22-29, for swamp boardwalk con- 
struction. Food contribution for the week is $35.00. 


Men of the Trees 
South Australia, Acting Secretary Burr Dodd, PO 
Box 720, Bridgewater, SA, 5155. Send SAE when 


enquiring. 

A full list of Men of the Trees groups in Aus- 
tralia is in our Trees issue, Earth Garden 32, page 
7. 


Plenty of rain-forest ? 


“Logging does not destroy rain-forest. The rain- 
forest grows back.” This is the official view of the 
Forestry Commission of New South Wales, given in an 
eight-page leaflet titled Plenty of Rain-Forest. 

Whether rain-forests regenerate or not is a 
question which seems to be the crux of the debate on 
whether they should be logged, says John Seed, 
president of the Far North Coast Branch of the National 
Parks Association. 

“The Forestry Commission and sawmilling industry 
assure us that it does regenerate, but what proof do 
they have?’’ asks John, who contributed the article 
Value of Trees in Earth Garden 32. 

“They say that with ‘‘50 per cent canopy retention, 
the canopy is fully reconstituted in 80/100 years. 
Species changes have been shown to be negligible” 
(Associated Country Sawmillers). 

“As there was no 50 per cent canopy retention, let 
alone adequate species lists 100 years ago, this must be 
conjecture and wishful thinking’’, John continues. 

Is there any evidence that rain-forest may not 
regenerate after such treatment? John has brought to 
our attention extracts from letters sent to NSW Premier, 
Neville Wran, in 1981, by 50 scientists throughout the 
world, urging an end to rain-forest logging. 

Here are some quotations which show what the 
experts have to say on the subject of regeneration: 

Emeritus Professor Heinrich Walter, Botanical 
Institute, Hohenheim University, West Germany: 

“... | had the opportunity to study Tropical and 
sub-Tropical rain-forests in Queensland and New South 
Wales. They are unique on the earth, containing many 
endemic disjunct species of flora and fauna. Therefore | 
was shocked by the current Inquiry into proposed 
logging of Subtropical Rain-Forest at Terania Creek. 

“The rain-forest area of Australia is very small, but 
its variation in the floristic composition from North to 
South is of immense scientific interest. Primary rain- 
forests are the most susceptible terrestrial ecosystem. 
They never regenerate after clearing or logging and are 
succeeded by a much poorer secondary forest vegeta- 
tion. All rain-forest patches in Australia should be left 
untouched.” 

Professor P. W. Richards, Cambridge: 

“. ,. Apart from their present and future economic 
value, rain-forests have a unique scientific interest 
because of their long history which extends far into the 
geological past. Once felled, they are virtually impos- 
sible to replant or replace. 

“The survival of the rain-forests of Australia is a 
matter for serious enquiry .. .”’ 

Professor Dr Heinz Ellenberg, 
Gottingen, West Germany: 

“... It certainly takes much more than 500 (and 
probably more than 1000) years for their regeneration. 
This is proved, e.g. by historical evidence in Mexico. 

“... In Australia, however, the total area of rain- 
forests is relatively small, and the species living there 
are numerous. Moreover, most of these species are 
unique in the world because of the long isolation of the 
Australian continent. Thus destroying, or even reduc- 
ing, the Australian rain-forest, largely means killing an 
ecosystem unique at a global scale.”’ 


University of 
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Professor P. Greig-Smith, School of Plant Biology, 
University College of North Wailes: ` 

“... Rain-forest is the most complex type of 
vegetation in existence and our scientific under- 
standing of it has still a very long way to go. To destoy it 
— and it cannot be maintained by leaving small pockets 
unlogged — is to prevent mankind from ever attaining 
the full understanding of a major feature of our environ- 
ment and thus impoverish the heritage of our 
descendants... .”’ 

Professor Lawrence Hamilton, East-West Environ- 
ment and Policy Institute, Hawaii: 

“ıı Until we know more about how to log and 
regenerate these areas so as not to sacrifice these 
important values, including the loss of genetic material, 
it would seem prudent for the government, as custodian 
of the natural resources for the people, to act very 
conservatively. These forests are not only part of the 
State heritage, but the Australian national heritage, and 
their loss also has a damaging effect on the world 
heritage.” 

Gerald Durrell, Jersey Wildlife Preservation Trust, 
Channel Islands: 

“... Only one per cent of Australia’s great land 
area was covered by rain-forest before European settle- 
ment and now only one quarter of it is left, due to 
clearing for agriculture and other developments. 
Australia is not in the relatively happy position that its 
remaining rain-forests are situated in one large area; as 
you know, the forest exists in patches and each small 
area is a refuge for a unique collection of plant and 
animal species. The smaller the size of the patch, the 
more vulnerable is its living community to any form of 
disturbance, let alone logging.” 

This is what the scientists have to say. Many more 
extracts and quotes are available in a leaflet titled World 
Scientists Write to Premier Wran about Rain-Forests (13 
pages), which is available for $1.00 posted from Rain- 
Forest Information Centre, 22 Terania Street, Lismore, 
NSW, 2480. 

The Forestry Commission thinks that 250,000 ha of 
scattered rain-forest is ‘‘plenty’’, adding ‘‘We do not 
need to preserve everything. We only need an adequate 
sample of rain-forest in secure preserves ... in NSW 
we already have this sample.’’ What do you think? 

The results of the McNair Anderson Opinion Poll, 
released in January 1982, show that seven out of 10 
people in NSW want an immediate halt to rain-forest 
logging in this State. Write to the Premier, Parliament 
House, Macquarie Street, NSW, 2000 and ask him to 
save our rain-forests as an example to others in the 
Australian Year of the Tree. 


ERS 


Coralie Whitby at the site of Eco-Garden One. 


gco-gardgning 


Eco-Gardening: The Six Priorities 
Coralie Whitby, Rigby Publishers Ltd, Adelaide, 1981, 
paperback, 145 pages, colour plates. Price $9.95. 


By Jeanette Conacher 

Here at last is a book that sets down in a methodical 
and practical manner, all those ideas that many people 
as intuitive gardeners, orchardists or farmers, may have 
attempted to put into practice. This book should remove 
some of the ‘‘trial and error’ methods of aspiring 
natural growers and provide something of a blueprint 
for those who wish to meet food needs and at the same 
time acknowledge basic ecological rules. 

Coralie Whitby is a biologist/ecologist, editor of the 
organic magazine Good Earth and a lecturer and she is 
well qualified to write such a book. Australians have 
long suffered from a dearth of material on alternative 
gardening methods which are appropriate to our 
environment. This book joins the ranks of Bill Mollison’s 
Permaculture and Peter Bennett’ s Organic Gardening in 
filling some very real gaps. 

Part 1 of Eco-Gardening explores the rationale of 
eco-gardening. Basically it is a model built around the 
knowledge that undisturbed climax forests exist in a 
state of dynamic equilibrium and are capable of long- 
term productivity. They possess certain features which 
are essential to the stability of that system. 

These features are indentified by the author as 
‘priorities’ and are important to the creation of syn- 
thetic eco-systems or eco-gardens. The priorities 
include the creation of: maximum leaf area or plant 
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mass; diversity of species, including stratification and 
mixture of species; plant compatibility; a litter layer; and 
permanence of species. 

The presence of these priorities aids, for example, 
the creation of micro-environments, niches for differ- 
ent organisms, and processes such as nutrient re- 
cycling and nitrogen fixation. 

An eco-garden is divided into two basic areas and 
this is the subject of Part Il. The orchard is a permanent 
area and it simulates the forest gully of a climax forest, 
while the less permanent annual/perennial garden is 
equivalent to a forest clearing. Orchard eco-units are 
composed of food tree dominants, surrounded by key 
or other compatible indigenous species. 

The use of an indigenous species in such a way is a 
unique idea and worthy of support. The author states 
that this principle needs to be tested over a longer term 
than the one she has observed. However, she suggests 
that by incorporating native species suited to the local 
environment, elements of stability are introduced and a 
protective influence can be extended into the annual/- 
perennial area of the garden. 

As the reviewer, | support this concept, based to 
some extent on practical experience. A carefully 
planned, self-maintaining native garden of largely local 
species has been planted on a quarter acre urban block, 
with the vegetables and vines occupying what is akin to 
the forest clearing. 

Changes observed over a six year period have been 
remarkable — from a garden largely bereft of insect and 
bird life to one which abounds with a wide range of 
insects, birds and other species, such as lizards and 
worms. A recent entomological survey of the garden 
turned up representatives of all the major groups of 
beneficial insects — ladybirds, lacewings, dragonflies, 
mantids, ground beetles and half-a-dozen species of 
parasitic wasps. Several pathogenic diseases of insects 
were also noted. No synthetic chemicals have been 
used during this six year period and botanical sprays 
are rarely used. Great emphasis is placed on diversity 
of plant species and the use of sound cultural practices. 

The annual/perennial components of an eco- 
garden (vegetables, vines) are less permanent by 
nature. They are made up of ephemeral species which 
are harvested in relatively short cycles, thus creating 
temporary oscillations and inhibiting the attainment of a 
climax community. A four-year rotation, which is 
described in detail by the author, is important to the 
maintenance of this part of the garden and warrants a 
close study. 

Part Ill sets out a number of practical management 
methods to be used in an eco-garden. These include: 
the selection and propagation of a site; nutrient 
sources, including manures, composting and inorganic 
nutrients (the tables on macro- and micro-nutrient 
sources being particularly useful); and green manuring 
and leys as ways of increasing the organic matter of the 
soil, controlling pests and improving soil structure. 
Central to effective pest control is the health and stabil- 
ity of the eco-garden. 

It should be noted that the author has taken care to 
reference her work with reliable scientific and agricul- 
tural sources, as well as to provide additional material in 
the appendices. 

Here then, is not only a manual for enlightened 
growers, but also a valuable ecological text. It should be 
used widely in schools and colleges as well as by agri- 
cultural and horticultural institutions. 


Each one plant one 


while on Sunday we had a tour of Geoff Wallace’s farm 


By Vic Sparks 

It was Sunday morning on a sun-drenched hillside 
in the beautiful Kiewa Valley as a crowd of about 300 
people, ranging in age from 5 to 80 years, filed past a 
collection point, each receiving a young tree seedling to 
plant. 

Soon there were people scattered all over the 
hillside, diligently digging, planting, staking, straw 
mulching and watering and even performing ‘‘fertility 
dances” around their newly-planted and acquired 
“offspring’’. 

If one should select from three days of golden 
memories and friendships made, this must have been 
the single most moving sight at the Organic Easter 
School held by the Kiewa Valley Organic Society at 
Geoff Wallace’s lovely property at Kergunyah, about 
30km south of Wodonga, Victoria. 

It was part of the Plant a Forest segment of the 
seminar which took place on a specially prepared area 
after an on-site lecture on planning for tree belts, 
planting and landscaping given by Brian Carter. 

This very real personal and emotional involvement 
of planting ‘‘our’’ tree in a forest brought a lump to 
many a throat. We pledged to return next Easter to see 
how our baby trees had progressed and perhaps to 
extend the new forest. The theme song of ‘‘Plant trees 
everywhere” (based on the song /’ve been everywhere) 
is still ringing in my ears and will be heard increasingly 
during this Australian Year of the Tree. 

The 300 or more organic enthusiasts enjoyed three 
days of perfect autumn weather, camping in an idyllic 
setting on the banks of the Kiewa River. We were 
treated to lectures, demonstrations, workshop 
discussions and activities on Saturday and Monday, 
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and its Keyline dams, again with talks and 
demonstrations of great variety. 

Appropriately, trees were the predominant theme 
of this year’s seminar. Frank Scarf, the campaign 
director of the Year of the Tree gave a moving talk on 
“Planting Trees for Peace”, sowing seeds of 
enthusiasm in us all. Films that evening in the 
Kergunyah Hall included a portrait of the dynamic 92- 
year-old ‘‘Man of the Trees’’, Dr Richard St Barbe 
Baker, ending with the disturbing footnote — during the 
30 minutes viewing of the film, the Earth had lost more 
than 1000 acres of trees. 

The importance of trees increases in significance 
when we consider the speed with which mankind is 
systematically polluting and populating himself out of 
existence by destruction of our environment, poison 
atmosphere and waterways, acid rain and buildup of the 
Greenhouse Effect etc. Who needs the bomb? 

| think so many inspiring, informative words were 
spoken at the weekend gathering that an entire issue of 
Earth Garden could be devoted to it. The wisdom of 
personalities such as MC Leicester Jones of the OFGS 
of Tasmania, British organic specialist Dick Widdowson 
and the down-to-earth commonsense of Mike Lubke of 
the Organic Growers’ Association of NSW (and IFOAM) 
should be publicised world-wide. 

lm sure we all came away encouraged, grateful to 
those responsible for our motivation, conscious of our 
individual responsibilities from now on and mindful of 
the inspiring and beautiful words of Vincent Serventy, 
patron of the Year of the Tree: We did not inherit the 
Earth from our parents, but ave borrowed it from our 
children. 


more 


Two shares for sale, being part of a 340 
acre community (established over 10 
years), 7 km from Yandina and 22 km 
from surf beaches on the Sunshine 
Coast hinterland of south-east Queens- 
land. A pleasant, forested valley, 
surrounded by State Forest with perman- 
ent running creeks and swimming holes. 

Two shares for sale adjoin — 6 acres 
with solid timber house, work shed, 
dam, garden, orchard of 130 fruit trees 
(23 varieties) many bearing, 2 large rain- 
water tanks. Price $30,000. The other is 
10 acres, with timber cottage, tanks, 
garden, horseyard, open land for 
orchard or paddock. Price $25,000. 

Contact B. Gynell, c/- PO Box 69, 
Yandina, Qld, 4561, or B. Lane (071) 46 
7207. 


Land wanted in Tasmania, Channel or 
Huon area, 20 acres plus. Hopefully with 
water view. Maximum price $20,000. 

Please write to A. & J. Walker, c/- 19 
Joffre Street, Launceston, Tasmania, 
7250. 


One acre block for sale at Freeburgh, 
north-east Victoria, just a short run from 
Bright and within easy commuting 
distance of the ski-fields at Mt Hotham, 
Falls Creek and Mt Buffalo. The land is 
covered with mature pines suitable for a 
log cabin. Asking $16,000 o.n.o. 

Further details from Erich & Leonie 
Kaltner, 29 Lauder Street, Mt Gravatt, 
Qld, 4122. Phone (07) 349 4746. 


lm 24 and have been reading Earth 
Garden since the Colo River Organic 
Festival in 1977. | want to learn and 
practise the organic lifestyle beyond the 
limitations of a Sydney backyard. If some 
people homesteading want help from a 
young man who is keen and a hard 
worker, in return for food and lodging, 
please write. 

Sincerely, Bruce Vesperman, 259 
Sylvania Road, Gymea, NSW, 2227. 


| need the use of a backyard to park 1-2 
cars (from Southport to Tweed Heads 
area) for small rent, or in return for help 
with odd jobs, while looking for a share 
in land between Brisbane and Sydney for 
around $5,000. Can anyone help? Or 
does someone have the land who needs 
a cottage or log cabin built? 

Thank you. Keep smiling, Karl Fon- 
taine, c/- PO Cairns, Qld, 4870, until 
September 1982, then c/- PO Southport, 
Qld, 4215. 


land 


lines 


We have approximately 13% acres 
(5.038 ha) situated about 2 miles from 
Nanango, Queensland on the Nanango- 
Tarong road. Land is partly fenced with 
power and phone available, school bus 
passes. There is permanent water in a 
spring-fed dam and the land is cleared, 
though there is a bit of regrowth. Price 
$17,000 o.n.o. 

Further details from, or offers to 
Michael & Maria Marshall, MS 282, 
Coominya, Qld, 4305. 


For sale, near Wellington, NSW, well 
fenced 60 hectares of part arable, but 
mainly uncleared, hill country, running 
80 Tukidale sheep, house cow and poul- 
try. Watered by 2 dams and a good well, 
with entensive trickle irrigation. There is 
no fruit fly here and a young orchard of 
50 trees is bearing a variety of fruit. 
Buildings include mudbrick house, 
shearers’ hut and woolshed. Power 
connected, solar hot water, phone and 
school bus available. 

Write to Ida & Geoff Strain, ‘‘Stone- 
wood’’, Bakers Swamp, NSW, 2820. 


| will be travelling through south-east 
NSW and north-eastern Victoria through 
to Melbourne in mid-winter — it gets very 
cold around these parts at that time of 
year. Are there any Earth Garden people 
who can offer me warmth and shelter in 
return for some hard ‘‘yakka’’. I’m exper- 
ienced in bushcraft, nature conserv- 
ation, mudbrick building, bush 
carpentry, fencing, dairying, organic 
gardening and beekeeping. Can bring 
tools if necessary. 

Peace & Equilibrium, Peter van Haeff, 
The Old Highway, East Lynne, NSW, 
2536. 


The last three shares are for sale at 
$15,000 each on our 300 acre property on 
the north-east slopes of Mt Warning, 
bordering the National Park. Four shares 
are already taken. This is a challenging 
piece of land, requiring people with a 
strong pioneering and practical sense. 
Getting set-up will be costly, as roads 
are needed; so prospective share- 
holders should have at least $50,000 to 
spend. 

There is plenty of pure water, forest 
and good soil. Phones are connected, 
but there is no electricity. A 4-wheel 
drive vehicle is essential. The share- 
holders are travelled, tolerant people, 
who will give every assistance to new- 
comers. 

David Butler, ‘‘Derrilin’’, Eungella, via 
Murwillumbah, NSW, 2484. 
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| am 17, vegetarian, animal-loving and 
looking to live for 6 months with self- 
sufficient people. In return for food and 
shelter, | can only offer my help, but do 
so on the understanding that it is a total 
commitment. | do not mind where in Aus- 
tralia the property is situated. 

If anyone is interested, phone (02) 639 
0181 or write to Julie Ross, 14 Candowie 
Crescent, Baulkham Hills, NSW, 2153. 


| need to find a group of people who 
share my aims and interests. My 
children have grown and flown and | 
need to be part of an extended family. 
lve been growing herbs for years and 
am studying herbal medicine, have a 
Diploma in Swedish massage, am a non- 
religious, non-smoking nature lover. | 
spin, knit and love kids. 

Please write to Hazel Robinson, 21 
Dolly Avenue, Springfield, Gosford, 
NSW, 2250. P.S. Would Shelly & Martin 
Franks please write? 


We are a community on the Walsh 
River, 8 miles from Herberton, Queens- 
land, striving for self-sufficiency. Altern- 
ative lifestyle, vegetarian, no domestic 
animals. Genuine seekers welcome. 

James Beck, Walsh River Community, 
Box 64, Herberton, Nth Qld, 4872. 


Are there any kind people living in co- 
operative communities in southern or 
northern NSW who would be prepared to 
put up with us for a weekend and show 
us what we are missing by staying in the 
rat-race? We have two young girls and 
would pay our way so as not to be a 
burden. 

Sincerely yours, Daryl & Heather 
Sheriff, 38 Blackthorn Crescent, Shailer 
Park, Qld, 4128. Phone (07) 209 9273, 
evenings. 


Wind line 

| have a complete and operating 24 volt 
DC direct drive aerogenerator mounted 
on a 13.7 metre (45 ft) guyed tower. 
Included is a full metered switchboard, 
rotary inverter (24 volt DC to 240 volt AC), 
Century gravity ball batteries. All cables 
and fittings included for $3,000 o.n.o. 

Contact Arnold Wolthers, Cunning- 
hams Creek, Ilford, NSW, 2850. Phone 
(063) 5895, ask for 45. 


Bus line 
We’re looking for a 35-40 ft single 
decker bus converted to a mobile home, 
or suitable for conversion. We're plan- 
ning a three year trek around Australia in 
search of our own small piece of para- 
dise, so we’d prefer diesel power for 
economy and reliability. Inside and out 
photos would be much appreciated as 
we’re restricted by our farm work-load. 
Here’s hoping. Heather, John & Toby 
Gulliver, ‘‘Ayton Vale’’, Kootingal, NSW, 
2352. Phone (067) 67 3215. 


eartn people write 


Dear Earth Garden, 

Hope your trip to China was a great 
experience and | look forward to hearing 
your views on the peasant farming, 
though now it is communal. My most 
treasured book on organic growing is 
Farmers of Forty Centuries by F. H. King, 
first published in 1911. It explains the 
agricultural system in China, Korea and 
Japan, when the use of what we call 
permaculture (permanent agriculture) 
and all available organic materials kept 
the soil fertile for 4000 years. | have 
heard that many communes in China 
changed over to chemicals with disap- 
pointing results and have now returned 
to the old methods. 

| wonder if Keith and Irene saw China’s 
new Great Wall of Trees. It has been 
planted to cover millions of hectares of 
eroded soil in the north-west, mostly in 
the middle reaches of the Yellow River. 
What a project to stop the desert 
increasing! If only Australia would follow 
China’s example in the planting of trees 
and the growing of food using organic 
methods and permaculture. 

All Earth Garden readers who live in 
the cities or towns should press for 
municipal composting. This is done 
extensively in Europe. Auckland, New 
Zealand, has an excellent plant which | 
saw soon after it was built 25 years ago 
(see EG1). | would like to know if China 
still has carts rumbling out of the big 
cities with night soil for the farmers? 

Marjorie Spear, Harmony Farm, 
Kuranda, Nth Qld. 


Dear Marjorie, 

e Yes, the ‘“‘honeycarts’”’ are still 
prominent in the cities of China while the 
traditional growing and recycling 
methods are still going on as you will see 
in our various articles in this issue 
(which include a review of Farmers of 
Forty Centuries). We were concerned 
that more artificial fertilisers are being 
used to make sure that three crops are 
taken annually from the same plot. We 
hope the Chinese farmers will realise 
that this is depleting the fertility of the 
soil. 

We didn't see the network of 
shelterbelts which make up the Great 
Wall of Trees, but we saw trees being 
planted everywhere we went and even 
planted some ourselves. In Xian (Sian), 
we were close to one end of a 250 mile 
stretch of the “wall of greenness”. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

We have just bought 100 beautiful 
acres in the Bega area (NSW). We should 
like to make contact with like-minded 
people who are already living there, or 
those, like ourselves, who plan to move 
there. We are not into yoga, meditation, 


etc, nor are we “‘official’’ vegetarians. 
Naturally, we respect other people’s 
philosophies and way of life. 

Malcolm & Agnes McCallum, 18 Belair 
Avenue, Caringbah, NSW, 2229. 


Dear Earth Garden readers, 

Has anyone got a native snail or two to 
spare? I’m desperate. | have tried egg- 
shell boundaries, coke, wood shavings, 
saucers of beer and contemplated Indian 
Runner ducks (though I have heard vary- 
ing reports about their carnivorous v. 
vegetarian behaviour). The reason for 
my desperation and recent resort to 
Defender is the vast community of slugs 
and snails here who get fatter by the 
moment as my vegetables diminish. | 
just can’t live with them any longer. A 
feast awaits any native snails which 
arrive. Thank you Earth Garden and hello 
to the growing community of earth 
gardeners. 

Annie Winters, 80 Valley Road, Went- 
worth Falls, NSW, 2782. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

| am particularly interested in all the 
aspects of Company formation that could 
be used in forming communities and in 
the purchase of land. If anyone has even 
the smallest amount of information, or 
any ideas and thoughts on the subject, | 
would be glad to hear from you, particu- 
larly on the content of the Articles of 
Incorporation and Memorandum. 

All letters will be answered. 

Regards, R. Hodgkinson, PO Box 550, 
Wagga, NSW, 2650. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

Love reading each Earth Garden and 
often use them for reference. After two 
years on 10 acres, our house is nearly 
finished, built of Besser blocks and bush 
poles. The mulched garden is working 
well and fruit trees starting to produce — 
this Central Queensland climate is beaut 
for year-round gardening. Next year we 
hope to fix fences and get the paddock 
cleared for some cultivation and more 
animals. So far we have only chooks, 
which get into everything as their house 
is second priority. 

Regards, Jane Borg, Gladstone, Qld. 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

Thank you for the many hours of enjoy- 
ment I get from reading your magazine. It 
boosts me up when things start to defeat 
me (like snails and slugs). We hope E.G. 
continues for along time yet. 

Take care, Christine Smith, 
Orchards, Victoria. 
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Park 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

We live a ‘‘semi-alternative’’ type life- 
style on our 5 acres, both working full- 
time (though I’m about to stop teaching 
and have a baby). After building our own 
home (now half finished) and growing 
our own vegetables, we have only 
recently discovered Earth Garden and 
find it rich with ideas and good common- 
sense advice. We only wish we had 
known about it earlier. 

Gradually, we hope to work towards 
greater self-sufficiency, with both of us 
supplementing the income from time-to- 
time with the odd casual job, or perhaps 
a part-time job, whatever is needed. We 
feel sure Earth Garden, in the meantime, 
will help us to develop further in the 
areas of food resources and non-pollut- 
ed living. 

Chris Woolley, Meldale, Qld. 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

Harry and | would like to meet Earth 
Garden people travelling in our area. 
Park your van a day or two. Also would 
like penfriends, who could visit if a 
friendship is made, preferably 40s to 60s, 
who could be a companion interested in 
collecting gemstones, etc. We are not 
interested in way-out religions or cranks, 
just ordinary, decent Earth People. Write 
for directions to house. 

Thanking you, L. Seaman, c/- PO 
Childers, Qld, 4660. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

We would like you to know that 
through your efforts, Earth Garden and 
the many honest and hard-working back- 
to-nature people who, by their articles, 
told us what to expect when selling a 
suburban house and moving to the bush. 
We knew what it would be like and it 
softened the hard times, turning them to 
memories of experience. 

Our advice to others is that, if in your 
heart you want to do something and you 
have been thinking about it for some 
time, then step out and give it your best. 

Lorraine, the three kids and I lived ina 
caravan and a timber packing case 8 ft x 8 
ft square, which was our bathroom, toilet 
and laundry. For water we started off 
using 44 gallon drums which we filled 
from a nearby mountain creek until we 
bought a 1,000 gallon tank. Hot water was 
obtained by placing a 12 gallon drum 
over an open fire. 

We’ve been living like this while build- 
ing a low cost house of concrete bricks 
and poles. Working and living like this 
has bound our family together stronger 
than living in a city could ever do. 

ù Love & Peace, Owen Morris, Guanata, 

Id. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

No 32, about trees, says all and more 
than I’ve been trying to tell everyone for 
years. | once went to nearby towns to 
speak to young farmers about bark 
pictures. When | said that you should 
only use dead bark, | got wound up on 
the subject of removing all the trees to 
get a few more bags of wheat and then 
wondering why the soil blew away! 

| could see that the young men did not 
agree, while my daughter was making 
frantic signs for me to shut up. That must 
have been 10 or 12 years ago. | ate up all 
those articles on trees and am loaning 
the magazine to a young man who thinks 
as we do. 

Love, Liz King, Tumby Bay, South Aus- 
tralia. 


Dear Editor, 

lam writing on behalf of a Land Settle- 
ment Co-operative which runs a food 
co-operative catering for 13 adults and 6 
children. In Australia, small farming has 
almost no past and is only just beginning 
to gain a toehold in agriculture; small, 
that is, from choice and not from 
economic compulsion. Therefore, we 
have often been desperately searching 
for small-scale farm equipment. Most 
has either rusted away in the paddock or 
been snapped up by antique dealers or 
museums. In the range offered for sale 
there seems to be only equipment suited 


to a family household. Our particular 
scale and requirements are unusual. 

At present, we would like to locate the 
following: 

Fruit press suitable (ideally) for differ- 
ent fruit (apples-grapes). 

Grain husker-grinder (suitable for 
buckwheat/ wheat/sunflowers). 

We would be grateful if any readers 
could supply us. with relevant inform- 
ation about good second-hand or new 
equipment. We could possibly find 


. buyers for this equipment to make it 


worthwhile shipping several. 

We have organised an irrigation dam at 
last, so that fruit production will increase 
dramatically in a few years’ time. We are 
nestled in the foothills of the Snowy 
Mountains in a place called Warm 
Corners (see E.G. 24), which gets very 
hot and very cold. As we are a long way 
from any town, we must make the fullest 
use of our produce. 

Hope to hear, Fiona Mcllroy, for Warm 
Corners Co-op, via Bonang, Victoria, 
3888. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

| wonder if any Earth Garden readers 
could help us with information on the 
NSW Government's attitude towards 
education at home and on how to go 
about making an application to the Minis- 
ter of Education? 


My husband and | would like to teach 
our son at home to help him maintain his 
individuality and creativity as long as 
possible. As we are both teachers we 
feel we may have a chance. My husband 
is a Secondary Maths-Science teacher, 
while | am an English-History teacher. 
Our son is only 21 months old, so we still 
have a few years to gain more qualifica- 
tions, if necessary. | was considering a 
primary teacher’s course, if this would 
help our application. 

We would appreciate any clues 
towards making a successful applica- 
tion, especially from any persons teach- 
ing their own children. 

Yours sincerely, Ken & Diana Herbert, 
Rose Road, The Channon, NSW, 2480. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

We are a middle-aged couple who 
moved to 5 acres of bush over two years 
ago and we have a log cabin that is 
perfect. We look forward to Earth Garden 
and I read it from cover to cover and keep 
all the back numbers. The only thing | 
regret about getting older is that | didn’t 
live this way years ago, but better late 
than never. 

All good wishes, Peggy Stanhope, Red 
Hill South, Victoria. 


LOND 
LINES 


For sale: 55 acres at Weegena, 
Tasmania, near Deloraine, including 20 
acres first class red soil. Has grown 
poppies, wheat and barley and is now 
sown to 27 acres permanent pasture and 
8 acres of pines. Has 10-bay piggery, 
silo, old dairy, dry sow shed, fowl 
houses, implement shed, grain shed, 
large workshop and glasshouse. Three 
bedroom house, weatherboard, in good 
condition, open fire, septic tank, water 
by pressure pump, also sauna and 
relaxation room. Price $55,000. 

Please write to Neville Veale, RSD 516, 
Weegena, Tasmania 7304. 


For sale: two acres, chicken pen, 
sheds, fencing, water storage tanks, 
Colonial-styie galvanised iron house, 
with full verandah at Whyte, Yarcowie, 
about 200km north of Adelaide. There is 
water, but it’s too salty to grow other 
than hardy vegetables, grains and animal 
fodder. Would suit people who want to 
keep animals, well away from the city 
life. Price $17,000. 

Also would be glad to hear of 1-5 acres 
of land for sale in NSW with or without a 
house. 

Please contact Rosemary Littlejohn, 
62c King Street, Mile End, SA 5031. 


| wish to start a rural community or co- 
operative based on Christian principles 
with people of good will who are hard 
workers. | have a 4 acre farm in Charters 
Towers with an organic garden and small 
plantation of cashew nuts, grape, citrus 
and other fruit trees. We can start our 
community here and. there is plenty of 
land nearby with abundant underground 
water, still vacant and for sale at a 
reasonable price. 

| am a 54-year-old winemaker-chemist 
by trade, trained and experienced in 
agricultural sciences and also, thank 
God and the natural diet | follow, healthy, 
fit and strong. Here we can produce 
healthy fruit and vegies, tropical fruit 
juices and wines, breeding chooks, 
goats and other animals. 

Cheers, Frank Fiori, Box 533, Charters 
Towers, Qld, 4820. 


lam living and working in Sydney until 
December 1982 and then travelling to 
Tasmania in search of land for sale. I’m 
looking for 15-30 freehold acres with 
permanent water, hilly terrain and 
preferably coastal. | hope to have about 
$6,000 in savings. | would really apprec- 
iate any information if any readers know 
of a like situation available. | am 29 years 
old, a horticulturist with interests in Tai 
chi, music and surfing. 

Yours sincerely, Geoffrey Green, c/- 
22 Eastwood Avenue, Eastwood, NSW, 
2122. 
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For sale: 3 bedroom house on almost 
V2 acre at historic craft-oriented Maldon. 
S.E.C., town water, septic, phone, made 
road, extensively pine-lined and fully 
insulated, with low rates. Surrounded by 
Crown Land (where you may graze a 
cow), large pot belly, semi-combustion 
stove, with hot water, gas stovette, walk- 
in pantry. Fruit trees, wired shed, some 
furniture. Price $28,000 o.n.o. 

Phone (054) 75 2264 or write to Eileen & 
Chris Saari, c/- PO Maldon, Victoria, 
3463. 


Northern NSW. Two shares available 
in a newly formed vegetarian commun- 
ity, roads and constitution still to be 
made! Land of 450 acres, owned in 
common, backs on to the Numinbah 
Nature Reserve, with rainforest, 
eucalypts and some cleared land. It’s at 
the end of a council gravel road, % hour 
drive from Murwillumbah. Abundant 
water from two creeks with great 
swimming holes. 

We are aiming for low environmental 
impact, with some permaculture 
interest. We would like playmates for our 
kids, particularly a boy aged 8-12. No 
cats, dogs discouraged. Price $15,500, or 
$5,000 minimum deposit with balance 
over 3 years at 15 per cent. 

Contact Deborah Kaplan, c/- PO South 
Murwillumbah, NSW, 2484. Phone, 
business hours, (066) 72 3287. 


THE SETTLERS 
GUIDE 


A biased selection from The Agricultural Gazette of 
NSW, 1890-1910. 

Compiled by Keith Smith, large format paperback, 
176 pages. Price $13.95 posted (order form below). 


“|. If emulating the pioneers is your bent, help is 
at hand. A new book, ‘‘The Settler’s Guide’, has been 
published to guide new settlers through the transition 
from the city to the bush. 

“Assuming that you have selected your few 
hectares of paradise, it sets out the complete develop- 
ment of a farm — from clearing the land and erecting a 
farm house and fences, to rearing stock and growing 
fruit and vegetables. 

«It is the ultimate do-it-yourself handbook. Self- 
reliance is the key. Labour-saving farm machinery 
developed since 1910 is ignored. Prospective settlers 
are even told how to build their own windmills and 
pumps... . for those who are serious about finding their 


rural Utopia and are not afraid of calluses, ‘The Settler's 
Guide’ is essential.”’ 
Ross Warneke, in The Age, Melbourne. 


“The many excellent original illustrations are 
attractive and technically accurate. 

“The book’s value lies as much in nostalgia as in its 
practical aspects. It is interesting to compare small 
farming methods of 80 years ago to today’s methods... 
The tools section includes useful information on using 
wedges and making mauls, and descriptions of tools 
not seen these days.” 

David Eldridge in The Canberra Times. 


Birthday bargains continue, with our two Access 
issues (Earth Garden 22-3 & 25) for sale at $5.00 for the 
two, posted, and the set of EG1 to EG36 (the ‘‘big 
packet’’) remains at $61.50 posted — it makes a bit of 
room in the shed! 


EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 378, Epping, NSW, Australia, 2121. 


Prices include postage within Australia. 


Single issues: EG1-EG10 — $1.25 each 
EG11-EG14 — $1.45 each 
EG15 & EG16 — $2.00 each 
EG17-EG21 — $1.80 each 
EG22-3 & EG25 — $3.50 each 
EG24 (Place) — $1.80 
EG26-EG32 — $2.25 each 
EG33-EG36 — $2.50 each 
EG26-EG28 — $6.75 
EG29-EG32 — $9.00 
EG33-EG36 — $10.00 


1980 issues: 
1981 issues: 
1982 issues: 
1983 issues: 


The First EG Book — $10.95 

The Second EG Book — $9.95 
The Third EG Book — $10.95 

The Illustrated EG Herbal — $9.95 
The Settler’s Guide — $13.95 
SPECIAL OFFERS 


The three EG Books — $28.00 (saves $3.85!)....... 
Set: EG1-EG36 — $61.50 (“the lot” — saves $3.15!) 


EG37-EG40 — $10.00............. 
Future issues: EG35 & 36 — $5.00 ............... 
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Access 1 & 2: EG22-3 & EG25 — $5.00 (saves $2.00!) .... 0... $ 


Total enclosed 


Foreign orders add 35 cents extra per copy for seamail postage. 
No need to cut this page — just'send us the details in a letter. 


Back copies 


EGI Move out food co-op earthworms 


kibbutz & moshav herbs access key 
Fred Robinson bean sprouts Montsalvat 

organic growing comlrey 

EG2 Organic tarm start a garden Neil 


Douglas the garden artist Kiewa farms 
keyline system drying & storing tood 
hydroponics compost garbage nutrition 


EG3 Herbs making compost fast 
fertilizer all about goats companion plants 
mudobricks with Neil & Abbie water wheel 
domes salads bread pottery 
spinning vegies 


EG4 A pleasant treatise on the honey bee 


working bees sources back to the land in 
Tasmania the transition black sheep cycle 

tanning candles bread domes 
donkeys wall hanging 


EGS. The wind — windmilis windpumps 


generators raku pottery Cinva ram 
keeping poultry Hamburghs moon planting 
vegan way fallout shelter just 9 acres 


garden tools 


EG6 Solar 1 — sun cults solar cooker 
sundials the lost world Clifton Pugh 
concrete house Shalom Cajun cookin 
animal care horses spint oft Nimbin 


EG7 Solar 2 — hot water 
sources good company 
make a leather bag & belt 
mushrooms natural dyes 

flight from the city 


solar ideas & 
Angora goats 
survival skills 
mudbricks again 


EG8 Gas power — methane digester power 
trom the pig pen by truck to Tassie just %4 
acre cumbung: hats Harmony Farm 
inkle loom tapers country cottages A- 
trame school gardens sourdough 

EG9 Alternatives to petrol — LP gas Mary s 
place building with stone rubble oats 
ducks macrobiotics horse & can rug 
trame natural farming how to kill a pig 


EG10 Granite house bamboo flutes 


geese chip heater make beehives 
mudbricks yet again Jarrah shingles 
methane Bio-dynamics tandem 


seaweed Index (EG1-9) 


EG11 Water — hydraulic ram water wheels 


miller s tale okra seed primer heavy 
horses in Quebec tomatoes sott 
technology start with hens wine hard 
cheese 
EG12 Keeping tood drying salting 
bottling storing meditating tahu 
tobacco tropic delights plant propagation 
plans for a solar water heater (part 1) solar 
stills solar cooker Moora Moora 
€G13 The bush — men with axes woodchips 
native garden flora & fauna national 
parks wild places wildlife bushcraft 


solar hot water plans (part 2) straw & paper 


garden producer gas Jerusalem 
artichokes 

EG14 Selt-sutficiency — gardens tor all 
Botobolar vineyard Abbie's goats Terana 
Creek millet Crusoe Thoreau at Walden 

Helen & Scott Nearing healthy soil we 

builtin stone 

EG15 A Lytel Herball — growing and using 


herbs, with text and illustrations from the classic 
16th century herbals with modern commentary 
companion herbs herb sources & books 


Index to EG15 
EG16 A Lytel Herball (Parte il) — comfrey, 
lavender, wormwood, yarrow people & the 
land poultry shed Moora Moora peatowl 
goat notes basic beekeeping building 


in pise (rammed earth) miracle pump 


EG17 All about fencing dry stone walls 


make nets your Own soap Autonomous 
house pole shelter breeding black sheep 
owner-builders asparagus Aeolian harp 
Knaki Campbells ‘D’ tor duck 
EG18 Fruit garden — oranges lemons 
Olives nuts tropical fruit fodder trees 
build a road homebirth wood-lired 
pottery kiln Cinva-ram cottage earthworms 


hulling suntiower seeds 


EG19 Wood heat — pot belles Jotul 
cooking making a quid build a storage 
cellar bushires Sunrise Farm 
stonetruit macadamias budding 
binding your EG collection tree planting 


EG20 Apples pears cordon & espalier 


avocado the Zolins pollen build a 
haybale pig house love your cow rose hips 
the mudbrick flats solar homes gourds 
preserve tence posts 
EG21 Womancratt — all articles by women 


settling down earthly arts (interview with Abbie 


Heathcote) axewomanship glove puppets 
joy of spinning time to weave easy rugs 
lambing Sumatran house mudobrick 
weekends the group old roses Index 
(EG10-20) 


EG22-3 Australian Access 150 page sourcebook 


— Aborigines organic food growing 

permaculture Bill Mollison earth building 
wind solar water power solar cells 
water supply bucket pump with access 


to groups, books, tools & techniques small 
scale technology 


EG24 Place — 24 groups and ‘new settlers’ 


share thei place outside the cities including 
Mare Carter Ron Edwards Neil Douglas 
Gundaroo Store Rainbow Region Universal 


Brotherhood Mt Oak Moora Moora bush 


ashram desert oasis, cold winters personal 
stones trom 20th century pioneers 

€G25 Australian Access 2 — 130 page 
sourcebook — livestock aquaculture 
fencing wombat gates killing tanning 

food and nutrition Dorothy Hall a year's 

supply ot tood grain grinders mincers 
methane basics wind generator low energy 


solar homes 
techniques 


greenhouse more tools & 


€G26. Colour spread on the earth-built kasbahs 


ot Morocco owner-builders report on homes of 
stone, timber and mudbricks build a slab 
cottage tree felling two solar-electric 
homes Earth Garden survey survival 
vineyard acorns fruit without poisons 
compost dunny home-made gas quandong 
pumpkin recipes 

EG27 Plants we eat' — 100 tropical tood plants 

for Australa (part 1) plant protein 16 


legumes to grow & eat like winged bean 


pigeon pea lablab bean cowpea sword 
bean chickpea Sugar pea mung bean 
soybean adzuki bean tte-ratt 


blacksmithing 
mudbrick solar home 
homebirth 


bluestone building 
wok cookery choko 


EG28. Animal stories — by packhorse through 


the Victorian Alps horse & buggy Mary's 
black sheep the woolly Merino Timbertown 
bullocky tropical tood plants tor Australia (part 
2) stringybark baskets tamarillo buying 
bees solar trike & fan make a poker 
persimmon seed patents 

EG29  Mudbrick building primer — the 


monastery at Stroud six builders & their 
mudbrick experiences mud barbecue 
Bob's bonza brickmaker earth tloors 
curved walls herbs on the roof (sod tt!) low 
energy design the cutting axe food plants 
tor tropical Australia (part 3) coconut mats 


mango mania 


EG30 Organic growing guide — the organic idea 
food without poisons making compost in 
heaps. pits, trenches, boxes. bins & barrels 
Carpet the garden wot no digging? (mulch it 
instead!) organic methods for the semi-arid 
West compact growing boxes a traditional 
tarmer preserving figs tasty tempeh the 
Bornhotten story pasta glass bottle 
mosaics two trickle watering systems cool 
kitchens macrobiotic bakery 


EG31: Energy: alternative at work — make your 
own hydraulic ram second-hand 
windpump yacht wind-generator mudbrick 


sequels freezing food blanching choosing a 
freezer zucchini glut drying fruit all about 
sprouts fireless ccokers (hot boxes and 
baskets) camp oven growing greens in the 
wet building a log house (part 1) index (EG21- 
EG30). 


EG32: TREES — tribute to trees 
Baker tree tales 
miracle of a leaf 
trees on the farm (interview with Tim Cox) 


St Barbe 
how a tree works the 
native trees from seed 


forestry directory 
land coppicing 


dieback renewing the 
the woodchipper blade 
value of trees artist in the bush (interview with 
Neil Douglas) low cost country home building 

earth building books cob does the job 
building a log house (part 2) access land 
lines letters square foot gardening. 


EG33: Tenth anniversary issue — uses of wood 


... timber felling . . . lifting poles . . . post-and- 
beam design ... building a log house (part 3, 
concludes) ... parquet floors . . . backyarders’ 
livestock ... goats ... rabbits ... fowls ... 


portable hen-house ... dandelions . . . wild tea 
party . . . bush regeneration . . . planting figs . . . 
dry pit loo blackberry-eating beetle 
weeding tools catchment philosophy 
reports from earth gardeners all over Australia. . . 
access land lines ... letters ... seed 
supplies. 


The Earth Garden Books 


These books may change your life. They are 
about self-reliance and how to achieve it, putting a 
roof over your head, food in your stomach and 
living a healthy, natural life in Australia. These are 
thick, large format paperbacks (256 pages each), 
illustrated with photos and drawings and pub- 
lished by Thomas Nelson Australia. 


Prices include postage in Australia. 

The First Earth Garden Book (best of EG1-EG10), 
$9.95. 

The Second Earth Garden Book (best of EG11- 
EG20), $9.95. 

The Third Earth Garden Book (best of EG21- 
EG28), $10.95. 

Special offer: The Three Earth Garden Books 

at $28.00, posted anywhere in Australia. 


